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CAESAR AND GRANT. 
| article on “ Grant’s Third Term,” which 


we printed several weeks ago, has been 

quoted, under the head of “ Cesarism,” 
extensively throughout the country. and has 
appeared at length in English and French 
journals. It is. however, just to say that the 
idea to which we in that article gave strong 
expression, though a popular one. was the 
journalistic conception of the Herald, and the 
gossip of Newspaper Row says that it was the 
doing of James Gordon Bennett, from Paris. 
The Herald has the credit of attending at the 
birth of the discussion of Cesarism, and we 
Josire only to be known for whatever blue, 
bright light we may have thrown upon the 
cradle of the infant monster. We recur to 
the subject, because the little whisper of criti- 
cism which was heard when we first wrote 
about it has swollen into a thunderous storm. 
By the Administration journals the subject has 
been touched lightly, and pooh-poohed. We 
believe that they are honest, and that in their 
love of party they do not clearly see the 
danger of a movement for the perpetuation of 
power in one very common, hard, unpatriotic 
man. We shall try to do General Grant no 
injustice ; but shall only inquire what circum- 
stances led Bennett to name the popular idea 
* Cesarism.” 

History teaches us that Julius Cesar, in his 
early years, was quick to learn; but it is 
written of General Grant, that in his early 
years he cared nothing for learning, and that 
at West Point he did not stand very well in 
his class. Indeed, Grant may be said to be a 
man without learning ; and so far it is prepos- 
terous to compare him with Cesar, who has 
left us a work in literature which is studied in 
colleges the world over, and which has been a 
model of style for many great writers. Gen- 
eral Grant’s writings are ungrammatical. 

Cesar had a lively imagination, while Grant 
is cold, stolid, beefy and dull-minded. He has 
the one faculty of setting his jaws to a 
purpose—nothing more. Here again the com- 
parison with Cesar fails. 

Cesar was an orator before the Senate of 
Rome ; Grant's speeches before the people are 
singularly destitute of respectability and com- 
mon sense. 

Cesar was affable and generous; Grant is 
dogged and sullen in his demeanor. While in 
the army, he was never able to excite the en- 
thusiasm of his soldiers; and his mercenary 
disposition has been bitterly criticised by his 
own followers. We remember to have heard 
Wendell Phillips say that he wanted another 
term in order to make another million of 
dollars. 

While he was Consul, Cesar restrained the 
unconstitutional powers of the Roman Senate. 
The only memorable actions of General Grant, 
in respect to the American Senate, are those 
in which he asked that body to outrage the 
Constitution for presidential purposes. 

Cesar procured the passage of a law for 
the distribution of lands among the poorer 
classes. Grant has done nothing that has 
shown his love of the people. 

Cesar is said to have been the most perfect 
gentleman of his day ; Shakespeare calls him 


“The foremost man of all this world.” 


There is no record showing that General Grant 
has any claim to be considered a Cesar in his 
breeding. 

No one can say that Grant has genius ; and 
we are sure that Cesar had. Next to Napoleon, 
the Roman general was the most brilliant 
warrior the world ever saw. Grant’s victo- 
ries were won by a dogged determination not 
to know when disaster came ; and though he 
was whipped several times during the march 
through the Wilderness, he never knew it; 
and he became victor in the end only by force 


of numbers and the strength of his arms. | 


Was there anything brilliant in that? The vic- 
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stood like a Chinese Wall between the Con- 
federacy and their loved land. 

Shall we then find no excuse for calling the 
movement to keep Grant in power Cexsarism? 
Only in this: the people loved Cesar, and 
were willing to place his statue among the 
statues of the gods. The Republican Party 


does not love Grant, but it appears willing to | 


give him the power that the Romans gave to 
Cesar. Further than that, the comparison be- 
comes ridiculous. Even in that there is a 
bitter contrast. Csarism was the soaring of 
the eagle ; Grantism is the instinct of the crow. 


THE POLITICAL PARASITES IN 
THE SENATE. 

HE Senate of the United States, from being 

one of the foremost legislative bodies in 
the world, has become weaker even than a 
board of aldermen ina provincial city. There 
are still a few strong men in the chairs of that 
gaudy chamber; there are some honest and 
some respectable men Senators in Congress, 
but as a whole it is weak to the point of imbe- 
cility. The South and the new West have mostly 
contributed to this condition of things; the 
former through the tyranny of carpet-bag rule 
and the ignorance of negro legislators, the lat- 
ter partly because a new State natarally has not 
the best material at cominand. New England. 
the Middle States, the Mississippi Valley and the 
Northwest are also responsible for some weak 
and many bad men. In ten or fifteen years 
the degradation has become so striking that it 
would be easy to pick out at random a body of 
seventy-four men possessing more of the attri- 
butes of statesmen from the surging crowds in 
Broadway. 

Let us make a little closer inspection of this 
honorable body. We must begin, of course, 
with Virginia, the Mother of Presidents. The 
Republicans have one Senator, Mr. Lewis, and 
the Conservatives the other, Mr. Johnson. 
The latter is weak, but respectable; the for- 
mer, @ man of no parts whatever, trained to 
the breeding of horses, but entirely ignorant 
of the making of laws. South Carolina, until 
recently, was represented in part by Mr. Saw- 
yer, at present Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, a man who was only a schoolmaster, 
and not a very accomplished schoolmaster at 
best. His original profession was in every 
way respectable. but, as he had no qualifi- 
cations for anything beyond it, he should have 
stuck to it. His successor, Mr. Patterson, a 
man whom nobody knows, is charged with 
obtaining his seat by purchase. Mr. Spencer, 
of Georgia, was formerly a manufacturer of 
mixed drinks and a dispenser of plain liquids. 
So far as his usefulness in the Senate is con- 
cerned, he has only changed places at the bar. 
Mr. Ames, of Mississippi, who is the son-in-law 
of General Butler, is a mere nonentity ; he 
counts for nothing except in the list of ayes 
and noes. Mr. Kellogg, of Louisiana, has 
only retired to usurp the office of Governor. 
Flannagan, of Texas, is a laughing stock with 
everybody on account of his ignorance and 
self-conceit. This is only a partial list even of 
the very weak men from the South, but it is 
long enough to show the degeneracy of the 
Senate. 

A glance at the list of Senators from the 
States between the Mississippi River and the 
Pacific reveals a state of facts equally lament- 
able. There is something ludicrous in the 
idea that either Nye or Tipton should ever 
have been a Senator. The new Senator from 
Oregon does not even know his own name— 
it was Hipple once, but now he thinks it is 
Mitchell! But what shall we think of poor, 
bleeding, regenerated Kansas, which sent two 
Senators to Congress charged with bribery, 
one being unseated, and the other escaping 
only by the expiration of his term to be caught 
in the act in his effort to secure a re-election? 
Surely this list is long enough, if the new 
Senators, of whom we have yet had no oppor- 
tunity to judge, are at all like the old. 

Yet these are the men who decide upon the 
fitness of foreign Ministers and the Chief- 
Justice of the United States! Their assent— 
that is, the assent of the Senate, and their 
assent only—is required to consummate trea- 
ties with other powers. They sit with closed 
doors, and the nation is compelled to accept 
their secret judgments as final. Both in and 
out of the Senate they mold parties and poli- 
tics. Gentlemen endure their society because 
of their office and their political influence. 
Good people, not acquainted with the ways of 
Washington and the intellectual wortu of these 
men, think them worthy of respect ; and there 
is no hope that the Senate is to be freed from 
these political parasites for years to come. 
They are a lot upon whom it is the duty of 
every American citizen to make unceasing 
war. If they cannot be kept out, they may at 
least be driven out of the Senate, as Caldwell 
was driven out last Winter. Reform in this 
matter can only be achieved by punishing 
them for their crimes ; and in most cases it is 
not difficult to discover and lay bare their 
manifold offenses. 





THE CULTIVATION OF DRUG 
CLERKS. 


HE cultivation and development of the 
gentle drug .clerk promises at last to be- 
come one of the popular amusements of the 
day. There can be no doubt that this 


tory is vu: tl) thousands of brave men who' purely ornamental feature of modern life may 


| with attention be made really harmless if not 
i entirely useful. The proposition of a wealthy 
widower in Chicago,.whose wife was torn 
from his bosom by the playful inadvertence of 


| a soda-water boy in a fashionable drug store, | 


| to found a prize to be awarded to the dispenser 
| of medicines who shall possess with thie ele 
ments of a common education the common 
| elements of discretion, has drawn attention to 
the natural resources of this unworked field. 
Why may not the boys who dispense soda- 
water with fluent innocence have their sphere 
of usefulness enlarged by stimulating induce- 
ments to the dispensing of more necessary 
and more deadly poisons? Some years ago Dr. 
Ogden Doremus and a few other specialists 
of this city conceived the not altogether fanci- 
ful idea that car-driving and drug-dispensing 
were not interchangeable occupations, and they 
agitated the subject of drug-clerk cultivation 
with commendable earnestness for several 
months. Their investigations brought to light 
a great many curious facts in the natural his- 
tory of the drug clerk. He was found to be 
| an overworked, underpaid incompetent, ex 
| hibiting under examination about as much 
| pharmaceutical knowledge as a comic almanac. 





| Examples of his dispensing skill were produced, | 


land the careless prodigality with which | 
disseminated arsenic to the human race when 
they asked him for magnesia, and added ox- 
alic acid to the mild expectations of the indis- 
posed, created the most profound admiration. 
He really went through his narrow life a hero 
in spite of incompetency, wearing good clothes 
on a poor salary, and, notwithstanding his 
responsibility, his poverty and his un- 
ending duties, keeping up a smiling counte- 
nance and scattering the pharmacopeia as he 
journeyed. It was found, indeed, that many 
of these death-dealing persons possessed abili- 
ties which in other walks of life would have 
won for them distinction and a competence. 
There was one whose talents as a wheel- 
wright were said to be pre-eminent, and 
another had shown something like the divine 
spark of genius in cleaning kid gloves. All 
| of them were a little shaky in their Latin, but 
| all of them could sell a tooth-brush or put up 
| chewing gum with the fascinating grace of 
| Apollo himself. It was upon the basis of these 
| moral qualities, rather than upon the absence 
| of all technical knowledge, that the Examining 
| Commission sought to operate on the de- 
| velopment of the modern drug clerk. But 
| we are sorry to say that little. if anything, 
was ever done to make the culture a popular 
one. Recently the achievement of a provin- 
cial dispenser, who served out the spirits in- 
stead of the water of camphor to a debilitated 
infant, with supreme disregard of the prescrib- 
ing physician, seems to have reopened the eyes 
of the public to the vast possibilities which are 
in these fellows. The man who can draw a 
draft of speedy death with the same lofty un- 
concern that accompanies his oblation of the 
grateful and innocuous soda, appears to be 
worthy of more attention than society has yet 
bestowed upon him. An age given to positive 
material triumphs may find in these negative 
moral victories something that law, if not 
science, may proudly deal with. And so, if the 
thing goes on, the cultivation of drug clerks 
may in time become more obligatory, if not as 
fashionable, as was once the cultivation of 
tulips. 
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LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM. 


N exchange paper, whose heading does not 
come to us with its pleasant notice of our 
journal, makes a distinction between the merits 
of journalism and literature. While the distinc- 
tion is made in our favor, it seems to us that the 
relations between journalism and literature 
cannot be too close. The best journalism 
should be represented by the best writing ; 
and it may not be preposterous to predict that 
a century hence the current writings of the 
foremost nations of the world will be found 
only in text-books and newspapers. 
Journalistic enterprise, as we have seen it in 
the newspaper life of Frederick Hudson, is 
one thing ; journalistic literature, as we have 
seen it in the columns written by Bryant, 
Marble and Congdon, is another thing; but 
that man is a leader who can both plan enter- 
prises and elegantly execute them. For in- 
stance, the Sun, with only Dana’s zeal for 
news, might have circulated widely, but it 
would not have been a power without Dana's 
formidable leaders. There have been lulling 
times in newspaperdom when the World was 
enthusiastically sustained by the brilliancy of 
its writing. The country will never be able 
wholly to estimate the value that the pens of 
its cultured staff, inspired by its manager, 
lave always given to the columns of the 
Tribune. The best journalists of America are 
also the best writers ; and no paper can suc- 
ceed unless it is presented in attractive lan- 
guage. Mere mechanical force in journalism is 
great in its way, but it is not great without the 
aid of literary skill. The bugle-maker may be 
a very worthy person, but we still have greater 
respect for the man who makes the music. 








SLANG is not to be commended at any time, and 
yet it would seem pardonable had the American 
Engineers who hoisted our flag on the 4th of last 
July at the loftiest peak of the Cordilleras ex- 





for high !’’ 


claimed, in a burst of patriotic fervor, ‘‘ How’s this | 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 
The FRANK LEsLre’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPFR.-— 
| The pages of general news show judicious 
| selection with admirable condensation, and 
| present a record of the interesting events in 
| all quarters of the world. A source of strength 
with Frank Lesiir’s InLustratep NEWSPAPER, 
equal, if not superior, to its manifold demon 
strations of enterprise, is its sympathy with 
the popular temper of the day. It is critical. 
It is hostile to the intrenched corruptions of a 
| party too long in power. It is independent 
| It holds the place of leadership which was 
held by a rival pictorial journal in former bat 
tles for reform.” 
| waukee. 


Journal of Commerce, .Mil- 


“Turre are Republican papers which pro- 
fess to see no danger in the eligibility of a 
| President to re-election for an unlimited num 
| ber of terms. Prominent among these is Har- 
per’s Weelly, whose brilliant editor was driven 
| out of the Government service, compelled to 
resign because of pure self-respect, by Grant’s 
infidelity to the Civil Service rules which he 
had pledged himself to support. This position 
has recently been taken by Harper's because 
of a desire to antagonize its great pictorial 
}rival, Frank Lesur’s Inuvstratep News- 
| Parer, which has fearlessly espoused the 
cause of the people and of pure Democracy. 
Nothing can now prevent a settlement of the 
great question. The practical effect of the 
agitation will be to compel Grant to accept 
the issue by becoming a candidate for a third 
term, or, by refusing, to encourage Congress 
and the States to incorporate the One-Term 
Principle in the Constitution. It has become. 
as we predicted it would, the grand question 
of the times.’’— Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 

Down Brakes :—Under the title “ Causes of 
Paralysis,’ Frank Lesiie’s ILLUstrRaTED NEws- 
PAPER for this week publishes a thoughtful and 
sensible article, a portion of which we extract 
below. The fact that two successive Vice-l’resi- 
dents of the country have suffered from strokes 
of paralysis, both of whom are rigid teetotalers, 
is at once an evidence that excessive indul 
gence in alcoholic drinks is not the principal 
cause of the increasing prevalence of such 
ailments, and a startling indication of how 
common they are among men who are subject 
to severe and continued mental strain. It is 
proper that the newspapers should turn aside 
occasionally from discussions of politics and 
business matters to arouse such of their 
readers as are living too fast against the folly 
and danger of doing so. The warnings may 
not often be heeded. Men seldom dread an 
evil which they have never experienced. But 
if the brain-workers of all kinds, including 
the restless, overtasked merchants, manufac- 
turers, bankers, ete., can only be induced to 
step out of the rush and whirl of business 
long enough to take an account of their mental 
stock and vitality, and note whether they have 
lost or gained as compared with a year or five 
years ago, a definite good will have been ac- 
complished. The man who finds himself draw- 
ing upon his reserved vital force from day to 
day—who no longer enjoys refreshing sleep 
or sound digestion—needs to hold up. He is 
going too fast, and is discounting drafts on his 
future energies at a rate which may prove 
ruinous.”’— Forney’s Philadelphia Press. 








EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


A MAN in Camden, New Jersey, has become very 
rich by raising water-melons alone. He is a water- 
melonaire. 

SenaToR Haran has not displayed the character 
of a Christian statesman in defending the salary 
steal. Even Judas, under the influence of remorse, 
threw away his ill-gotten thirty pieces of silver. 


Tue Hon. Edward Twistleton’s new book, ‘‘ The 
Tongue not Essential to Speech,’’ supplies a want 
long felt. What could be more delicate wooing than 
making a present of a copy to one’s mother-in-law? 


BricHaM YounG is justly censured for having so 
many wives; but is there not some extenuating cir- 
cumstance in the courage of the man for voluntarily 
becoming son-in-law to seventeen different women? 


Tue editor of the Philadelphia Star remembers 
when splendid beef was a ‘‘fip’’ a pound in that 
charming city. The editor of the Star is almost a 
centenarian, and that is the reason he canremember 
so long ago. 

Tue English Government is raising a regiment 
exclusively for tiger-hunting in India. Did inter- 
national law allow it, New York would be a splendid 
place to recruit for this regiment, for we have some 
brave tiger-fighters in this good city. 

Arrarrs in France have undergone but little 
change during the past week. The Count de Cham- 
bord still stands before the people pointing to the 
‘lilies of France ;’’ but those who are up in French 
politics consider his pretensions of very Liliputian 
dimensions. 

Ir was a funny but very natural mistake of the 
foreign gentleman who last Winter went to Tony 
Pastor’s, in expectation. of hearing Italian opera. 
He thought he heard it called Toni Pasta’s Opera 
House. We can imagine his astonishment when the 
opera commenced. 

Tue Saturday Review is particularly severe upon 
the ‘‘ early riser,” and refers to him as the possessor 
of but a minor virtue. In this country it is generally 
the early rye, sir, that fetches people from their 
pallets—for their palates’ benefit—at unseemly 
hours, and not a desire to insnare that legendary 
worm. 

Grorce P. Rowe, of the New York Jimes, and 
George T. Keiller, of the Brooklyn Union, were 
drowned while bathing at Centre Moriches, L. L., 
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on Tuesday morning 
his life in endeavoring to save that of his brother, 
Both men were well known in newspaper circles, 
and were journalists of much promise. The Press 
Clubs of New York and Brooklyn took appropriate 
action upon their loss. 

and our 
he oc- 


Tue difference between Richard III. 
worthy Chief Magistrate is that Richard, on 
casion, was quite willing to swap his kingdom for a 
horse, and the President seems quite willing, on all 
occasions, to give up the reins of government for 
the pleasures of the road. 

Last week, when the telegraph brought word 
that a man in Iowa was cured of a venomous snake- 
bite by drinking a quart of whisky, there was much 


enthusiasm among the advocates of moderate drink- | 


ing. A few days afterwards, though, when news 
came that the same individual had died of delirium 
tremens, the enthusiasm was not so exuberant. 


A RepPvus.ican politician in Indiana thought it 
would be a good thing to join the Grangers; so he 
invited two of the prominent members to visit him, 
and managed to be discovered cutting grass with a 
scythe, to show the farmers how dearly he loved 
agriculture. But he did not know as much about 
the use of the scythe as was good for him, and the 
result is, that he cannot join the Grangers until he 
leaves his room, and that will be impossible before 
the gas! in the calf of his leg heals. 

AS THE most exhaustive history of Julius Cesar 
fails to establish that he liked a good cigar, it is not 
easy to see how General Grant is going to give us 
his celebrated imitation of the Roman warrior un- 
less he throws away the beloved weed. In that 
case the country is safe ; he would throw away the 
sceptre sooner. This would give him an oppor- 
tunity for the display of that dormant wit he is 
known to possess, since he might very readily say, 
“* Avaunt, Ambition! I wouldn’t give a Fig-aro for 
an Empire.” 

Somesnopy in the newspapers asserts that bald- 
headed men are rarely drunkards. We are neither 
prepared nor inclined to dispute the statement, but 
we cannot help being anxious to know the cause of 
this phenomenon. Can it be possible that the at- 
traction liquor has for some people is capillary at- 
traction, or is it that the drinkers of Bourban are 
killed by it before they get old enough to become 
bald? To a mind with causality large, as the phre- 
nologists say, the subject is full of interest. But 
then, perhaps, the statement is not true. 


A Goop boy in Boston—all boys are good in Bos- 
ton—was sent to the bank with a check for fifty 
dollars. After he drew the money, and was on his 
way back, he met a man—not a native of Boston, 
evidently—who told the good boy that his employer 
wished him to get twenty-five of the fifty. Unsus- 
picious because he was good, the youth handed 
over two tens and a five, only to learn when he re- 
turned to the store that the man was a swindler. 


But he hunted until he found the deceitful man, and | 


had him arrested and putin prison. And this good 
boy was rewarded for his energy by recovering all 
of the twenty-five dollars except fifteen cents, which 
amount, although a suspicious sum, we hope was 
spent only for ginger-beer, for we believe they sell 
nothing stronger in Boston. 


WATTERSON, LESLIE, AND THE PRESS. 
From the Anglo-American Times.) 
\ R. HENRY WATTERSON, editor of the Louis- 
412 ville Courier-Journal, confirms the assertion 
now become the set belief of Americans, that the 
newspaper Press of the United States is far superior 
to the newspaper Press of England. In noticing 
the remarks of the Courier-Journal, from the pen 
of the editor while in London, Frank LESLIE says 
that Mr. Watterson failed to study the provincial 
Press of England—‘‘ the tendency of which is very 
much the same as that of the provincial Press in 
America. The Press of New York is exerting itself 
to retain its old national circulation; but instead of 
gaining, it is becoming circumscribed and local.”’ 
Naming the leading organs outside of New York, 
and the growing influence of journals in minor 
cities, FRANK LESLIE does not wonder that the New 
York Press is losing national circulation as fast aa 
the Press of London. But what either loses nation- 
ally, it redeems locally, and having greater strength 
at home than abroad, it will supply the better news- 
papers. Through a certain system of intercom- 
munication, too, though they lose their national 
circulation, they by no means lose their national 
power, for the opinions of the metropolitan journals 
are reproduced, and their enterprise utilized. These 
remarks appear to us to be just. But again we see 
it brought as a charge by an American journal 
against the city of Philadelphia, ‘‘ which, though 
not so very short of the population of New York, 
has not got a real, full-blown daily newspaper.” 
That is the assertion to which expression was given 
in a leading article: and if taken up in Philadelphia 
might cause a furious controversy, just as might 
Mr. Watterson’s critique on the London Jimes, if it 
attracted any/attention in England, though the 
7imes itself never alludes, even in the most remote 
way, to such attacks. There is no small measure 
of truth in what the Courier-Journal says, and the 
Times has often furnished matter for surprise to the 
sub-editors of the leading provincial newspapers of 
Great Britain. 
ENGLISH VIEW OF THE GRANGERS. 
tyr Saturday Review, of London, the leading 
journal of political opinion in England, has an 
article on the farmers’ movement in the West, of 
which we reproduce the essential part. It says: 
‘*The farmers in some of the Western States, 
having become dissatisfied with the railway rates 
on corn, have determined to redress the grievance 
by summary and effective means. In Illinois they 
have elected judges pledged to decide suits with 
railways in accordance with the interests of their 
constituents, and they have also returned a legisla- 
ture favorable to their views. The first result of 
the agitation is an Act against the demand of any 
but @ fair aud reuoonable rate, including a pro- 


| 
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they result from competition. It is evident that an 
arbitrary alteration in the conditions on which a 
railway is conducted may amount to a confiscation 
of property. The Act appears not to provide any 
test of the fairness or reasonableness of the charges 
which it purports to regulate, but popular opinion 
inclines to a tariff estimated to produce ordinary 
interest on the supposed cost of the railway. The 
only moral objection to the scheme is that it is a 
| retrospective alteration of a contract by one of the 
parties to the detriment of the other. Precautions 
against excessive rates ought to have been taken 
| When the different Railway Bills were passed by 
| the local Legislature, and not after capitalists have 
been tempted to expend their money on advantage- 
ous terms. There is no reason why any State 
should not invite Companies to make railways on 
condition that they shall receive three or two or 
one per cent. on their outlay in case of success, 
and that they shall,as at present, incur the risk of 
possible failure. It is true that such an invitation 
would not be accepted, but if the State Government 
failed to procure the construction of public works, 
it would have the satisfaction of a conscience void 
of off-nse. The Western farmers will experience 


an extension of the railway system. No speculator 
will engage in a doubtful enterprise unless he sees 
some chance of a more than ordinary profit. San- 
guine projectors may rely on a future increase of 
trade and population to pay them for ventures 
which must in the first instance be unremunerative ; 
| but if the probability of hostile legislation is added 
to their perils, they will look for investments in 
other quarters. For the injustice ot their policy 
the farmers have some excuse. When governing 
bodies are known to be open for hire or for sale, 
the bargain is necessarily concluded with the 
wealthiest and most liberal customer. Railway 
Companies have, as the most powerful corporations 
in many States, practiced almost every kind of 
They have 





commercial and political corruption. 
bought up State Legislatures by wholesale, and the 
directors have in some instances grossly defrauded 
their own shareholders. There may perhaps be a 
presumption that the Companies attempt to recoup 
themselves for illegitimate expenditure by extrava- 
gant tariffs; and judges who are elected for the 
purpose of giving judgments against railways are 
by one degree more respectable than judges who 
are returned by the Companies. 
of land which have in many instances been granted 
to railways cause natural dissatisfaction; and in 
many cases the opponents of the Companies are 
probably sincere in their belief that they are acting 
for the public good. Nevertheless it is absurd to 
expect that railways will be made in new countries 
except on terms which are sufficient to cover a 
wide margin of uncertainty. The total return of 
railways in America as in England scarcely exceeds 
the ordinary rate of interest; and the largest re- 
ceipts are of course obtained in the settled parts of 
the country.” 


AUSTRO-HUNGARY, RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY. 
tussia and Turkey appears in 


‘‘People are taking a great 
it says, ‘‘ to 


41 Hungary with 
the Vienna Zagblatt. 
deal of trouble at Constantinople,” 


Hungary. 
nounced in the most positive manner his intention 
of paying a visit to Vienna, now brings forward his 
fear of the cholera as a ground for not keeping his 
promise. It is pretty well known in political circles, 
however, that when the news arrived at Constanti- 
nople of the reception at Vienna of the Vladika of 
Montenegro, the Hospodar of Roumania, and the 
Prime Minister of Servia, Abdul Aziz could not 
suppress one of those angry outbursts which usually 
come upon him when his wishes or designs are 
thwarted. From that moment his plan of visiting 
the Exhibition was abandoned. 

‘‘Nor is it forgotten that the Khédive of Egypt, 
who also had an idea of coming to Vienna, has sud- 
denly changed his mind. Ismail Pasha is an ex- 
perienced courtier, and as he is above all things 
anxious to be on good terms with the Sultan in 
order to insure the success of his plans, he declines 
to visit the Exhibition as ostentatiously as the Sultan 
himself. For notwithstanding all the concessions 
which he has induced the Sultan to make, he still 


great ancestor Mehemet Ali was obliged to cede to 
the Porte after his unfortunate campaign against 
Turkey in 1841. 

“If the object of the Russian diplomatists in ap- 
proaching Austria with such eager professions of 
friendship was to awaken a profound mistrust of 


mitted that this object has been fully attained. 
Our influence with Turkey was of course not in- 


opportunity towards her vassals, and a cordial un. 
derstanding with Russia was only too apt to 1 islead 
the Turks as to our real intentions. The proposed 
journey of the Emperor Francis Joseph to St. 
Petersburg, which is certainly an unmistakable 
sign of the reconciliation between the two Courts, 
must naturally be regarded in that light at Constan- 
tinople as elsewhere. It certainly seems that the 
Panslavist propaganda, whose headquarters have 


those rebellious elements in our country which are 
opposed to the integrity of the State will thereby 
lose all the support which they have derived from 
the idea of a great Russo-Slavonic Empire. But 
the ways of Russian policy are often tortuous. It 
is undoubtedly our interest that the Panslavist pro- 


whether this one success is sufficient to compensate 
for the evil consequences which may follow from 
our change of front in the East has still to be con- 
sidered. The Emperor’s journey to St. Petersburg 








js of course a pre-eminently peaceful symptom, at 
least for the immediate future; but it may be well 
to remind Count Andrassy, now that he has ven- 
‘tured on the difficult, and to hin quite unknown, 


The large tracts | 


CURIOUS article on the relations of Austro- | 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| portant observations on the interior of Africa, tells 


| the same 
| region up to Melville Island, in the Arctic Ocean, 


| restrial poles. 


| the chemical composition of the air during the car- 


| which then lived might be accounted for by the 


wants the Arabian province of Yemen, which his | 


our Eastern policy at Constantinople, it must be ad- | 


creased by the good-will which we showed at every | 


hitherto been at Moscow, is now at an end, and | 


paganda should be suppressed, but the question | 


| idea of the prodigious and immense extent of never- 


a similar result whenever they happen to require | with anything like precision. 
| with some persons, who believe that all in nature 


® . | . sur" ise? 
conceal their discontent at the policy of Austro- | 8° much surprise? 
The Sultan, who some months ago an.- | excessive heat of the globe. 





August 19th. The latter lost | hibition of discriminating rates, especially when | ground of Russian politics, of the words of Goethe: 


‘Let each man see where he is, and let him who 
stands see that he do not fall.’ ”’ 


HOW COAL WAS MADE. 


pe as we shall find, is composed of the min 

eralized remains of the vegetation which flour 
ished in remote ages of the world. Buried under 
an enormous thickness of rocks, they have been 
preserved to our days, after being modified in their 
inward nature and in their externalaspect. Having 
lost a number of their elementary constituents, 
they have become transformed into a species of car- 
bon, impregnated with those bituminous or tarry 
substances which are the ordinary products of the 
slow decomposition of organic matter. 

Thus coal, which supplies our manufactories and 
our furnaces, which is the fundamental agent of our 
productive and economical industry —the coal 
which warms our houses and furnishes the gas 
which lights our streets and dwellings—is the sub- 
stance of the plants which formed the forests, the 
vegetation and the marshes of the ancient world at 
a period too distant for human chronology to denote 
We shall not agree 


was made with reference to man, and who thus 
form for themselves a very imperfect idea of the 
immensity of creation. Nor shall we say that the | 
vegetables of the ancient world have lived and 
multiplied only, some day, to prepare for man the 
agents of his economic and industrial occupations. 
Let us pause for a moment, and consider the gen- | 
eral character which belonged to our planet during 
Excessive heat and ex- 


the carboniferous period. 
treme humidity were then the attributes of its 
atmosphere. The modern allies of the species 
which formed its vegetation are now only found 
under the burning latitudes of the tropics: and the 
enormous dimensions in which we find them in the 
fossil state prove, on the other hand, that the 
atmosphere was saturated with moisture. Dr. 
Livingstone, who has in our days made such im- 


us that continual rains, added to intense heat, are 
the climatic characteristics of Equatorial Africa, 
where the vigorous and tufted vegetation flourishes 
which is so delightful to the eye. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that this elevated 
temperature, combined with constant humidity, 
does not seem to have been limited to any one part 
of the globe; the heat seems to have been nearly | 
in all latitudes. From the equatorial | 


where in our day eternal frost prevails—from Spitz- 
bergen to the centre of Africa, the carboniferous 
flora is identically the same. When nearly the 
same fossils are found in Greenland and Guinea, 
when the same species, now extinct, are met with 
under the same degree of development at the 
equator as at the pole, we cannot but admit that at 
this epoch the temperature of the globe was alike 
What we now call climate was then | 


everywhere. 
unknown in geological times. There seems to have 
been but one climate over the whole globe. It 
was only at a later period, that is, in tertiary 
times, owing to the gradual cooling of the globe, 
that the cold began to make itself felt at the ter- 
Whence, then, proceeds this unifor- 
mity of temperature which we now regard with 
It was a consequence of the 
The earth was still so 
hot in itself that its own innate temperature ren- 
dered the heat which reached it from the sun super- 
fluous and inappreciable. 

Another circumstance, which is established with 
much less certainty than the preceding. relates to 


boniferous period. Seeing the enormous mass of 
vegetation which then covered the globe, and ex- 
tended from one pole to the other; considering, 
also, the great proportion of carbon and hydro- 
gen which exists in the bituminous matter of coal, | 
it has been thought, and not without reason, that | 
the atmosphere of the period would be richer in | 


carbonic acid than the atmosphere of the present 
It has even been thought that the 
air-breathing) 


small 


day. 
animals, 


number (especially of 


presence of a greater proportion of carbonic acid 
gas in the atmosphere than is the case in our own 
times. This, however, is pure assumption, totally 
deficient in proof. Nothing proves that the atmo- | 
sphere of the period in question was richer in car- 
bonic acid than is the case now. Since we are only 
able then to offer vague conjectures on this subject, 
we cannot profess with any confidence to entertain 
the opinion that the atmospheric air of the carbon- 
iferous period ¢»ntained more carbonic acid gas 
than that which we now breathe. What we can re- 
mark, with certainty, as a striking characteristic 
of the vegetation of the globe during this phase of 
its history, was the prodigious development which 
it assumed. The ferns, which in our days and in 
our climate are most commonly only smal! peren- 
nial plants, in the carboniferous age sometiines 
presented themselves under a lofty form and port. 
Every one knows those marsh-plants with hollow, 
channeled and articulated cylindrical stems; whose 
joints are furnished with a membraneous, denticu- 
lated sheath, and which bear the vulgar name of 
‘«mares-tail;"" their fructification forming a sort of 
catkin composed of many rings of scales, carrying | 
on their lower surface sacs full of spores or seeds. | 
These humble equiseta were represented during the | 
coal-period by herbaceous trees, immense varieties | 
of asparagus, as it were, of from twenty to thirty 
feet high, and four to six inches in diameter. Their 
trunks channeled longitudinally, and divided trans- 
versely by lines of articulation, have been pre- 
served to us ; they bear the name of calamites. 
Nothing at the present day can convey to us an 





| 


changing verdure which clothed the earth, from 
pole to pole, under a burning temperature which 
everywhere prevailed over the whole terrestrial 


globe. 


| 


| great lakes 


the immense space which they occupied, so fan 
tastic in its form, and yet so simple in its organiza 
tion, must have differed from that which now 
embellishes the earth and charms our eyes! It 
certainly had the privilege of size and rapid 
growth; but how poor it was in species! how 
uniform in appearance! No flowers yet adorned 
the foliage or varied the tints of the forest. Eternal 
verdure clothed the branches of the ferns, the 


lycopods and equiseta, which composed, to a great 
extent, the vegetation of the age. The forests 
presented an innumerable collection of individuals, 
but very few species, and all belonging to lower 
types of vegetation; no fruit appears, fit for 
nourishment ; none would appear to have been on 
the branches. Suffice it to say that no terrestrial 
animals seem to have existed yet; animal life was 
confined to the sea, the vegetable kingdom excl 
sively occupied the land, which at a later period 
only was inhabited by air-breathing animals. Pro- 
bably, only a few winged insects (some coleoptera, 
orthoptera, and neuroptera,) gave animation to the 
air, while exhibiting their variegated colors. 


VIEWS OF THE SALT LAKE REGION. 


A 


LONG, steep canyon, nine or ten miles in 


length, with fringe of verdure and beck of 
water running through it—the verdure fecding cat- 
| tle, the water working mills—opens a way from 


Mountain Deli into the Salt Lake Basin, which we 


| come upon suddenly, and by a sort of surprise, on 


turning a projecting mountain ledge. 
The scene now in front of us, from 
point of view it may be taken, is one of the 
dozen pure and perfect landscapes which the earth 
can show. No wonder that the poor emigrant from 


whatever 
half- 


| a Liverpool cellar, from a Blackwall slum, exalted, 


as his vision must be, with religious fervor, and by 
sharp privation, looks down upon it as a terrestrial 
Paradise. 

Lying at the foot of these snowy ranges of the 
Wasatch Mountains spreads the great plain, far 
away into the unseen vistas of the north: the whole 
expanse of valley filled with a golden haze of sur- 
prising richness, the eflect of a tropical sunshine 
streaming over fields sown thick with sun-flowers, 
like an English field with buttercups, and over mul- 
titudinous lakelets, pools and streams; to the left 
soar into the clouds and curl round the Great Salt 
Lake a chain of mountains, which the Indians call 
Oquirrh. In our front lies the sparkling city, the 
New Jerusalem, in its bowers of trees; beyond that 
city flows the Jordan, bearing the fresh waters of 
Utah through the plains into Salt Lake, which 
darkens and cools the great valley, with its ampli- 
tudes of blue. From the lake itself, which is a hun- 
dred miles broad, a hundred and fifty miles long, 
spring two islands, purple and mountainous—Ante- 
lope Island (now called Church Island) and Stans- 
bury Island—while on either side, and beyond the 
blue waters of the lake itself, run chains of irregu- 
lar and picturesque heights, the barren sierras of 
Utah and Nevada. 

The air is soft and sweet; southern in its odor, 
northern in its freshness. Cool winds come down 
from the Wasatch peaks, in which dri‘ts of snow 
and frozen pools lie all through the Summer months. 
So clear is the atmosphere, that Black Rock, on the 
Salt Lake, twenty-five miles distant, seems but a 
few hundred yards in our front, and crests which 
stand sixty miles apart appear to our sight as 
though they were peaks of a single range. 

Lower down in the valley the golden haze steeps 
everything in its own delicious iight. The city ap- 
pears to be one vast park or garden, in which you 
count innumerable masses of dark green trees, 


| with a white kiosk, a chapel, a court-house, sprin- 


kled about it here and there. Above it, on a bank 
of higher land, is the camp—a cluster of white 
tents and shanties—from which a Gentile govern- 
ment watches suspiciously the doings of men in this 
city of the Saints. But the camp itself adds pic- 
ture to the scene—a bar of color to the landscape 
of yellow, white and green. 

A dream of the night, helped by a rush of water 
from the hillside (not larger than the Xenil, which 


| gave life to Granada, and changed the barren vega 


into a garden,) fixed the site of the New Jerusalem. 
Brigham Young tells me, that when coming over 
the mountains, in search of a new home for his 
people, he saw, in the vision of the night, an angel 
standing on a conical hill, pointing to a spot of ground 
on which the new Temple must be built. Coming 
down into this basin of Salt Lake, he first sought 
for the cone which he had seen in his dream, and 
when he found it, he noticed a stream of fresh hill- 
water flowing at its base, which he called the City 
Creek. Elder George Smith, and a few of the 
pioneers, led this creek through and through a 
patch of likely soil, into which they then stuck 
potatoes; and having planted these bulbs, they 
took a few steps northward, marked the 
Temple site, and drew a great square line about it. 

‘he square block, ten acres in extent, is the heart 
of the city. the Mormon holy place, the harem of 
this young Jerusalem of the West. 

The site of the new city was laid between the two 
Utah Lake and Salt Lake 
town of Interlachen between Brienz and Th 
though the distances here are much greate: 
two inland seas of Utah being real seas when co 
pared against the two charming lakelets in the 
Bernese Alps. A river now called the Jordan flows 
from Utah into Salt Lake ; it skirts the town 
only, and, lying low down in the valley, is useless, 
as yet, for irrigation. Young has a plan for con 
structing a canal from Utah Lake to the city, by 
way of the lower benches of the Wasatch chain; a 
plan which will coat much money, and feriilize 
enormous sweeps of barren soil. If Salt Lake is 
left to extend itself in peace, the canal will soon be 
dug; and the bench, now covered with stones, with 
sand, and a little wild sage, will be changed into 
vineyards and gardens. 

The city, which covers, we are told, three thou- 
sand acres of land, between the mountains and the 
river, is laid out in blocks of ten acres each. Each 
block is divided into lots of one acre and a quarter, 


out 


the 


ike 


but 


How this vegetation, so imposing both on ac- | this quantity of land being considered enough for 


count of the dimensions of the individual trees and 


an ordinary cottage and garden, 
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SKETCHES IN ROME,—ARTISTS CHOOSING A MODEL ON THE STEPS OF THE TRINITA DE’ MONTI. 
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SPAIN.—THE HARBOR OF CARTHAGENA, WHILE IN POSSESSION OF THE INSURGENTS. 








PILGRIMAGES IN FRANCE.—DEPARTURE FROM A PROVINCIAL STATION OF ‘‘ SACRED HEART’ PILGRIMS 
FOR LOURDES. 





ENGLAND.—THE LONDON SWIMMING-CLUB CONTESTS~—THE TUB-RACE. 








ENGLAND. —THE LONDON SWIMMING-CLUB CONTEST AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE TEA-DRINKING. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE ON WHITEHALL STREET—INTERIOR VIEW OF THE GRAIN-ROOM.—SEE PAGE 414. 




















SEW YORK CITY.--ARRIVAL OF MENNONITE EMIGRANTS, A RELIGIOUS SECT EXPELLED FROM RUSSIA AND SETKING A REFUGE IN TAKOTA, AMERICA, A SCENE ON 4 HAMBUKG STEAMER ON THE HUDSON RIVER, 
SEE PaGé 4) 1. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE DAMASK 
ROSE. 
JOSE of Damascus—rose of all 
& Queen of the roses of the world! 
The only flower that ere his fall 
Adam thought fit to pluck for Eve, 
As once she lay in mber curled 
And he, though half to speak 
Said, Lovely being, by your leave 
Your husband gives you this—and this ;”’ 


Then laid a rose upon her cheek 
A damask rose, and kiss. 


The rose before was not so red, 


But Eve awoke. And such a blush, 
With her smile mingling, overspread 
Her face, that instantly the flower 

through its veins new coloring rush, 

Till every petal showed the stain! 

And so, in midsummer’s best hour, 
Upon July’s most radiant morn, 
The queen of all the rosy train, 

The d sk rose was born! 





OUT OF BONDAGE. 


ee ATR as the floral goddess herself! Agnes 
Haviland dropped the wreath of clover- 
blooms she was weaving, and looked up, to 
see a dark, handsome face smiling down | 
upon her. 
“Mr. Loril 
welcome, while 
‘How in the world did you happen in this out-of- 
the-way place?” 
‘1 did not happen,I came,” a little accent on the | 
verb, as he stooped to pick up the wreath which 
lay in the grass ut her feet. * What a beautiful 


WP 


lard!’’ extending her hand in frank 


‘ene! 

And so in truth it was. The soft, mild air of 
Spring, freighted with the rich odors of apple- | 
biossoms and meadow-flowers;: the sky an intense 


7 


blue, with here and there a great white cloud drift- | 


ing over its face; the mountains in the distance, 
their heads wrapped in a hazy mist, which vailed 
the horizon; the river winding like a thread of 
silver through banks of emerald and fringed with 
alders and willows—it was all in perfect keeping, 
even to the song of the oriole, as he swung to and 


fro in the long, waving branches of the old elm by | 


the orchard-wall. 


A bird, swooping down suddenly into the branches | 


overhead, showered a fragrant drift of snowy 
apple-blossoms on Agnes’s uncovered head. 

‘Agnes,’"” murmured Victor Lorillard, as he 
gently brus hed the fragrant petals from her bronze- 
brown curls, ‘* can you not guess what has brought 
me here ?”’ 

One swift, questioning glance from her brown 
eyes, and then the snowy lids drooped again, and 
the flush grew brighter in each crimson cheek. 

‘1 tried to paint,”’ continued Victor, as he sought 
to read her shy, averted gaze, ‘* but my fingers had 
forgotten their art. Whenever! sat down at the 
painting I was to finish for the Academy, another 
face came between me and the canvas—a sweet 
face, with a rare smile on the innocent lips, and 
tender, brooding eyes—a face that is dearer and 
fairer to me than all the world beside. Look up, 
Agnes, and tell me that my love is not in vain.”’ 

She lifted her eyes—those tender, wistful eyes— 

» his face, and Victor was satisfied. In their ex- 
oreliiea he read the sweet answer, that her lips 
could not frame in words, and the sun shone, and 
the birds sang a blessing on the lovers’ betrothal. 

They sat there till the sun sank in the crimson 
west, and the night-wind began to moan fitfully in 
the old e!m tree. 


‘*Good-night, my Agnes,” said Victor, when they 
rose from the rustic seat where they had been 
sitting ; ‘‘ 1 must be back to the city to-night. Next 


week I shall be down again. Till then, good-by.”’ 
He pressed her hand to his lips, and tenderly 
parted the brown curls from her pure white brow. 
‘Yours is a sweet and innocent face, my darling,” 
he said, fondly. ‘* God grant no word or deed of 
mine may ever mar its childish beauty, or write 
thereon one trace of care or pain. 

** ] trust you in all things, Victor, 
and with a fervent blessing and a second ‘‘ good- 
night,”’ he vaulted over the low stone wall, and 
strode down the lawn, where Black Richard pawed 
the ground in impatient waiting for his master. 
Victor mounted and rode swiftly away, without see- 
ing atorm that crouched down by the wall only a 
few feet from where he had parted from Agnes. 

When he had passed, the stooping figure rose toa 
standing posture, and a dark, angry face, a woman's 
face, with evil eyes and a mocking smile, looked 
after him in the gloaming. 

* The taleon soars high,’’ she muttered between 
her white teeth, ‘* but I can bring him down with a 
word. The snare is set, but the hour is not yet 
come. | bide my time, Victor Lorillard.’ 

Agnes came slowly down the road, swinging her 
straw hat in her hand, and as she came opposite 
where the woman stood in the shadow of the wall, 
the fast-fading light in the western sky illuminated 
her face till it shone as radiantly fair as the sweet 
face of some pictured saint encircled with a halo. 
Its beauty and innocence touched the better feel- 
ings of the woman who watched her, and she came 
forward and made a motion as if to detain her. 

‘Something for my fatherless children, miss,’’ she 
pleaded, assuming a beggar’s whine; ‘ three down 
se the fever, and not a bite of bread in the 

1ouse 

The face of Agnes beamed with tender pity and 
compassion as she put her purse in the outstretched 
hand. 

‘1 wish it was more, for your sake,”’ she said, in 
her gentle tones; “yours must be a hard lot in 
hie.” 

The woman made no reply, but started off in an 
opposite direction, at an eager pace, and when 
out of sight of Agnes, sat down, panting like some 
fierce animal. 

‘Fool that I was to feel one moment's pity for 
her!’ and she ground her teeth with rage. 

She threw the glittering coins on the ground, and 
stamped them in the dust. 

‘Why should I tell her,” she said, fiercely, ‘his 
love carries a curse with it? Let her suffer as well as 
me ;’’ and she started off ata rapid pace towards 
the city. 

* 


* replied Agnes, 


* * * * 


Great was the family pride of the Havilands. To 
be a Haviland, to farm the Haviland acres, to sit in 
the Haviland pew and be laid in the Haviland vault, 
was the height of Adam Haviland’s ambition. 
Great, therefore, was his consternation when his 
sister. Mrs. Cameron, with whom Agnes was spend- 
ing the Winter, wrote home of Agnes’s many con- 
quests, and hinted that the greatest of these was 
likely to be the handsome and popular artist, Victor 
Lorillard. 

‘*A cursed beggarly set,’ he wrote in reply. ‘I 
am — at you, Elsie, for permitting anvthing 
of the kind. No daughter of a Haviland ever so 


degraded herself as to marry an artist, and I hope 


a bright flush rose to her cheek. | 


it will not be mine who sets the example. Break 
| up the affair immediately.” 

| Mrs. Cameron smiled. She had outgrown many 
| of the Haviland notions of caste, and contact with 
| the world “ rubbed off much off the peculiar 
Haviland pr 


To her the fervent, manly young artist, Victor 
Lorillard, who had turned the heads of half the 
young ladies of her set, seemed a most desirable 

| husband for het pet mece Agnes, 

He had worked his way up from obscurity to fame 

by his talents a e, and though rather nning 
society, was for that very reason courted, flattered, 








and adored. 


| ‘1 perfectly adore a mystery,” 


said a pert young 


lady te Agnes Haviland one day; ‘‘ and Mr. Lorillard 
is such a mystery.” 

Agnes did not ask why. She had already been 
called ‘‘ countryfied,’’ and ‘‘queer,’’ and an * ob- 
| tuse darling,’ by this fast young lady, a score or 
more of times, for similar questions, and she deter 
mined to find out the mystery herself. So it hap- 
ened that when Lorillard was in Agnes’s company 
“ often found himself the subject of earnest 


brown eyes, and at last 


scrutiny from those wistful 
ble. 


began to find the sensation agreeat 
**Who is your friend with the Madonna face and 
wonderful eyes?"’ he asked the pert young lady one 





day, when they met in the art-gallery. 
* That party with the brown curls?” laughed Miss 
| Araminta. That’s Aggie Haviland, Mrs. Cam 


and the sweetest little darling 
cabbages. Come along, and 


| eron'’se¢ ountry niece, 
that ever grew among 
I'l] introduce you.”’ 
| The acquaintanc 
Agnes found the‘ 
ing, until the 


-e thus begun progressed rapidly. 

‘mystery ’’ more and more absorb- 

t of it grew to be the one idea 
ind which her thoughts centred. 

| What terrible tragedy in the 

larc is. had left its traces in those dark, 

eyes 


subje 


unfathomable 


and princely mien? What the ¢ xperience which 
made him ou Ae irdly cold and stern, yet left his heart 
tender as a child’s, pitiful asa woman's ’ 

That he was of noble birth was currently re- 
ported and generally believed, yet he never spoke 
of his family, and shunned the society of his coun- 
| trymen. 
| And attraction, sweet and irresistible, 
| towards Agnes. 
| Her womanly rectitude and lofty aims, her childish 
| innocence and trust, wove a charm about her subtle 
and powerful, and Victor Lorillard, who bad for- 
sworn faith in womankind, and looked upon the sex 
as a beautiful, dangerous snarl, found himself be- 
lieving in and paying homage to this country-born 
beauty, who had never been a hundred miles from 
her father’s farm. 

‘She is as far above me as the stars, this little 
American girl,’’ he muttered to himself one day as 
he bent over his easel. ** What, then? One may 
worship the stars, | suppose’ This I know, were 
my loathed fetters broken, and I a free man, I 
would sacrifice my right hand for the pnivilege of 
telling her how dear she has become to me.” 

There came a day when temptation overcame his 
scruples, and he rode from the city with his mad, 
hopeless love surging up in his heart, drowning all 
compunctions of honor and conscience. 

Straight on, recklessly he rode, looking neither 
to the right nor left, and when at last he came to the 
Haviland Farm, and saw Agnes sitting in the old 
orchard, he cleared the low stone wall ata single 
bound, and standing beside her, read in her flushed 
cheek and averted, bashful eyes the story of her 
innocent love. 

What passed in that interview we have already 
seen. Would that the story could end here; would 
there were no darker shadows in the picture we 
have drawn. 

But there was an enemy on their track, cunning, 
tireless, relentless—a woman whose evil eyes and 





sneering lips but famtly represented the demon in | 


* *” ~« . * 


‘‘She shall never marry you, sir!’’ and old Adam 
Haviland brought his cane down with a peremptory 
thump that gave emphasis to his words. ** A daugh- 
ter of a Havilaad marry a foreigner? Never!’’ 

**May | ask if that is your only objection?” said 
Victor, pale with suppressed anger, but determined 

to keep his temper within control. 

‘No, sir; | despise your profession and all relat- 
ing to it. Artist, indeed! A vicious, beggariy 
craft, whose best virtues are smoking, and painting 

| low, shameless women whom it would be an insult 
even to name in the hearing of my daughter. 
Agnes shi all ever s0 disgrace herself as to marry 
such a man.’ 

**Sir,”’ said Lorillard, humbly, ‘‘ 1 am not what I 
could wish, God knows, but | offer your daughter 
the first love ot a true and honest heart, unstained 
by any such vices as you hint of; and no evil 
thought or wish could live for a moment in her pure 
presence.” 

The depth of his feelings, which betrayed itself 
in his whitening lips and the trembling of his voice, 


her heart. 
} 





Haviland. 

**I am sorry for you,’’ he said, in the quie test 
tones of which his harsh voice was capable, “ truly 
sorry; but | can only repeat what I have already 
said; you can never marry Agnes. 

So he believed. But that mght, when the stern 
old man slept, there was a little group standing at 
the gate, and Mrs. Haviland, a sad-eyed woman, on 
whose patient face the traces of Adam Haviland’s 
temper were written in lines of care, clasped her 
daughter to her bosom, and pressed tearful kisses 
on her pale young tace. 

‘ Be kind to her, Victor,’’ she sobbed: 
loving and gentle, and harshness and cruelty 
break her heart ;’’ and she P ressed a last passionate 
kiss upon her darling’ 8 lip 

* May God so deal wit me at the judgment as I 
with her,” answered Victor, solemnly, as he lifted 
her to the carriage which was w aiung. 

Was the oath recorded on high? 


ol * * * * « 


Victor Lorillard sat in his studio. All around 
were scattered the creations of his brush and 
pencil, rare gems, whose beauty enraptured con- 





‘* she 1s 


would 


envious critics. 

Those who knew him best said that of late a new 
inspiration seemed given him. 

Love lent to the conceptions of his genius a fire 
and fervor that had betore been wanting, and sup- 
plied the one lacking charm to his pictures. 

In every picture you could see some expression 
or feature of his beautiful wife. 


eyes of Agnes looked out with their 
sweetness and tenderness; there, a child-like 
and Agnes’s rare smile. 

He was at work on a landscape, a country scene, 
with blue hills in the distance, a river winding in 
and out wee willow-fringed banks, and an 
orchard with a low-stone wall surrounding it. 

A long, low cottage, with the figures of a man 
and woman standing at the gate, and the smile on 





Here, from the pictured face of a Madonna, the | 
wondrous | 


annals of the Loril- | 


W het Mosly blood had lent him that proud step | 


| possession without you, my love. 
drew him 


| him, he had begun to dream of happiness, lo! 








touched even the hard, stubborn heart of Adam | 


| 


| 





| her jewels are the finest collection in Europe ; 


| 
| 


noisseurs, and pointed the malicious comments of | - 





dimpled face, with the fine curve of Agnes's lips | 


danger, 
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his face deepened as he rapidly retouched the harsh 
of them. which you could not fail to 
recognize as the face of Adam Haviland. 

‘That is his grim face to perfection,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ I] wonder if I could contrive to make the 
fellow smile? It would please Agnes, poor 
child, longing as she does for a glimpse of the home- 
face hey 

A shadow fell across his canvas. 

He turned, to see the malicious sneer of a face 
from whose mocking smile he had fled years ago 


outlines of one 


old 


| 
| 
| 
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And is he. Night 
never | ght of him, 
eyes ever upon him, ani the 
to fear upon her lips. 


and day his keeper 
the gleam of her piercing 
smile he has learned 


yet it 
seg si 


Does he seek the retirement of his chamber, a 
stout ra/et de chambre guards his door. Does he 
ittire himself for a walk, the unbiquitous Thomas is 


at his side to carry an umbrella for fear it may 
rain. 
Any attempt to escape will, he knows, be pun- 


ished with exposure, and he cannot thus throw 

away the last chance of some time meeting Agnes 

In short, so devoted is madame, that in all the 

} years that have dragged their slow-tortured hours 


the face of Louise Lonflard. 

\ deadly faintness overcame him at the sight ; his | 
brush d ped from his hand, 

flere was an agony written on his white face as 
he turned towards her, which she marked with gloat- 


ing eves. 

She came forward, and glanced curiously at his 
work 
. little more to the 

‘You used to be 


stand a 
rised. 


hat elm should 
right,”’ she carelessly critic 
ric 


. +" 


re t 

‘ Fiend, demon!”’ 

‘* Don't call names. Should any one chance to 
hear, they would know at once that a man never 
speaks thus to any one except his wife.” 

His white lips parted, but no sound came forth: 
he was absolutely incapable of speech. 

Just there, by that angle in the 
and watched you, when you parted from her in the 
May twilight, and I planned my revenge then.” 

She paused; but, as he made no reply, 
went on: 

A word to her or her father then would have 


she 


saved her; but | waited till you had made her your 
wife '’—a sneering emphasis on the last word 
‘** and now | am here.” 

‘Oh, my innocent darling!" groaned Victor; 


“to think that I should have placed you in the 
power of this cruel wretch !"’ 

‘Be less complimentary in your epithets,” 
sneered Louise, ‘‘or | may lose my temper, my 
love. The consequences might be unpleasant, for 
bigamy is an ugly word, and the law makes no 
allowance for the temptation of such a baby-taced 


saint as your Agnes. lam come to take you with 
me. My uncle is dead at last, and the money and 
title mine now. I would not think of entering upon 


Fancy being the 
husband of the rich Countess Rocheville !”’ 

Victor stared at her with a look of hapless 
misery more touching than any words. 

* Will money * he began. 


‘My dear, | am rolling in riches. All I want is 


your devotion to make me entirely happy. A 
steamer sails to-day; we will take a passage, and 
seek the sunny shores of la belle France. The 


Chateau Rocheville waits for its mistress, and I am 
in haste to be gone. Each moment spent here but 
adds to my impatience, and I hope you will be 
speedy in your preparations.”’ 

‘I must see Agnes.”’ 

‘* Certainly, if you wish, but only in my presence. 
What! shall I seek my Victor for years, only to 
lose him at last? The idea is absurd, love. If you 
go, your loving Louise will accompany you.”’ 

Victor groaned. 

‘ Where is the end of one sin?’ he said; “‘ where 
is the end of one sin? 

He had fled from the incarnate demon long since, 
when but a boy in years. He had placed thousands 
of miles of blue waves and stretching continent 


and vast forests between himself and the face 
whose false smiles and wary lures had inveigled the 
boy into a loathsome and hated marriage: and 


li, I stood | 


| with 


along he has not tuken a step or drawn a breath 
unfettered or unwatched. 

‘You are nervous, love,’’ said the countess, play- 
fully tapping his arm with her jeweled fan; ‘ what 








has happened to you 

‘It is the sutlocating sensation I have felt around 
my heart so much of late,’’ he replied, with an 
eflort. 

‘You should be more careful, you should, in 
deed,”’ th y said, with tender concern. 

The second act began; the clear, warbling voice 
of the prima-donna rose amid the silence of that 
vast multitude, and swelled into a passionate, plead- 
ing wail, that was like the utterance of a soul in 
the deepest agonies. 

Vith the last note upon her lips, she cast her 


eyes box of the Countess Roche- 
ville 

Her song ceased, the yearning, 
stood with outstretched 


turned to stone. 


upward to the 


tender eyes grew 
dim, she arms, still as if 
rhe audience applauded, her attitude was per- 
fection; the tenor, impatient to begin, grew em- 
barrassed, and Victor, his eyes fastene’ upon hers, 
felt a deadly faintness creeping over him. 

His memory went back to the days he had passed 
Agnes. He saw the old orchard with its 
wealth of Summer bloom, and heard the song of 
the oriole, as he swung in the plume-like swaying 
branches of the old elm. 

The light glimmered before his eyes; he thought 
it was the shadow shimmering over the brown 
curls of his darling as the wind swept the apple- 
boughs above their heads. 

The eager hum of excited voices came to his dull 
ears like the hum of bees on the clover-blossoms, 


| as they did on that sweet Summer day so long ago, 
| when in the wistful brown eyes he read the soul of 





when, recklessly abjuring the chains which bound | 


here 
were his fetters clanking in his ears, and he must 
wear them to his life’s end. 
Louise stood in the doorway, 
He cast a lingering look around the walls, 


beckoning him on. 
but they 


dwelt longest on the pictured face of Agnes, smiling | 


down at him from its niche over a marble Clytie. 
Then he turned to the baleful eyes and sneering 
lips of her who stood in the doorway. 


‘It shall go hard with me but I cheat you after | 


aloud, 


then 
lead on. 


all,’ he muttered; 
power, beautiful devil 


“I am in your 


* * * * * * 
Night at the Theatre Imperiale. 

Behind the scenes there 1s the usual amount of 

| hurry, bustle and gossip, and the orchestra are 


| tuning their instruments preparatory to the grand | 


overture. 

The manager, in agonies of apprehension as to 
the success of his opera, which is to be produced 
to-night for the first time. walks hurriedly from 
stage to green-room, criticising everything which 
comes under his notice. 


The prima-donna, ready for her part, sits in a list- | 


scarcely conscious of the noise and 
chatter which goes on about her. 

Proud and reserved, she keeps aloof from her 
companions, between whom and herself there is no 
congeniality of taste or feeling. The Haviland 
pride is not entirely obliterated even by years of 
contact with care and sorrow, and she walks among 
her associates—among them, but not of them. 

‘* La beile Americaine is in a most ungracious 
mood to-night,’’ said one of the ballet to a com- 
panion, who was touching up her cheeks with 
carmine, and adding the last strokes to a pair of 
very jetty eyebrows. ‘‘ It cannot be that she is 
afraid of failure ?”’ 

‘‘Bah! She is afraid of nothing; her composure 
is a miracle to us inferior artists. And do you 
know, I fancy she is a little wrong here?’ 

She tapped her forehead significantly. 

‘*Possible?’’ answered the other, carelessly. 
‘Well. you need entertain no fears; where one 
has neither heart nor brain there is not the slightest 
** and she ended with an ill-natured laugh. 


less attitude, 


‘* How clever you are, to be sure!”’ 
first speaker. not a whit disconcerted. 
see the famous Rocheville diamonds to-night, 
countess has taken a season ticket, and they say 
how 
madame does dress, to be sure; but, then, she can 
afford it.” 

“What a 
marked hy companion. 
her out of his sight.’ 

** Jealous, more likely,”’ was the response; and 
just then the ringing of the bell announced the 
rising of the curtain. 

The first act was over, when a little stir was 
created by the enirance of a gentleman with a lady 
on his arm, robed in a dress of costly magnificence, 
and radiant with jewels. A tiara of diamonds 
gleamed like stars in the midnight blackness of her 
hair, and an opera-cloak of rich white velvet 
dropped grag | from her shoulders, and trailed 
on the floor as she swept along with the step of 
an empress. 

The man had the restless, furtive look of one try- 
ing to escape from his keepers—such a look as some 


" 


devoted husband she must have!”’ re- 
‘ They say he never allows 
. 


| of the patients of a madhouse had which I once 
visited. 

The free, proud step and kingly bearing were 
gone, and one would scarcely recognize the *.nd- 
some artist, Victor Lorillard, in the attenda:: of 


| 
| 


this haughty lady, who created such a sensation as 
they slowly made their way to their box. 


laughed the | 
**We shall | 
the | 





| forward 
| which she had joined in a close, endearing clasp. 


his Agnes. 

In that long, yearning gaze their souls met; he 
moved his lips with an inarticulate cry, and fell for- 
ward: the soul of Victor Lorillard was out of 
bondage. 

They were buried in one coffin, for the countess 
was persistent, and set all opposition at defiance. 

‘‘It was meet and fitting that it should be so," she 
said, and that was all the explanation she would 
give. 

When the coffin was about to be closed she came 
and laid something upon their hands, 


It was a faded wreath of clover-blossoms. 


INCIDENTS OF 
A Vuius«tT 
LEFT Berlin for Potsdam at 8 a.m. My guide 
round the palaces was a man who called himself 
the late King’s barber, who had served him in 
that capacity for twenty-one years, and had from 
time to time shaved the chins of nearly all the sov- 
ereigns in Europe. He was at present, however, 
out of employ, and living on & pension, the insuffi- 
ciency of which to support himself and family had 
driven him to the painful necessity of acting as 
cicerone to all the English milords and miadies 
and, he might have added, of fleecing theim to the 
utmost extent of his abilities. Everybody is aware 
of the kind of understanding that exists between 
the guides and the servants one is obliged to fee: 
the palaces at Potsdam are but so many nests of 
them. But if you would avoid something of this, 
ascertain, before selecting from the host of guides 
that present themselves on your arrival at the rail- 
way station, which is the late royal barber, and 
then shun him. He is the most obsequious, honey- 
mouthed old time-server I ever had the misfortune 
to employ; and piece by piece, before you know 
what you are about, he has drawn all the loose 
cash out of your pockets for the benetit of himself, 
and the numerous gardeners and domestics with 
whom he is in league. To do him justice, however, 
he is a most entertaining old fellow, with a fund of 
anecdote in the day’s round that would fill a vol- 
ume; my caution, therefore, is only to those who 
do not care to throw away nearly ten dollars in 
petty fees. 

The weather was lovely, and I announced my in- 
tention to his serene tonsorship of doing the whole 
round on foot; and it is probable that his fre- 
quent demands on my purse were but a just retri- 
bution for my disregard of his poor old legs. Be 
that as it may, after escaping with some little diffi 
culty from a troop of disappointed droschky men, 
we set forward briskly upon the long day’s task 
before us—nine palaces to be seen in a circuit of fif- 
teen or sixteen miles ; it was really an awful under- 
taking; but of some of them I will merely content 
myself with a mere mention. 

The Charlottenhof, the Neues Palais, the Marble 
Palace, and Sans Souci, all lie within the boundary 
of one enormous park. ‘The first of these is a villa 
with summer-houses, buths, and pretty gardens at- 
tached, all in the style of the Pompeiian houses 
In the baths are the King’s billiard-table, a beauti- 
ful group in marble of Hermann and Dorothea, and 
Frederick the Great’s wooden chair. The Neues 
Palais (now the Summer residence of the Crown- 
Prince—who has lately so grandly distinguished 
himself—and Princess Royal Victoria) is a heavy 
brick building, erected by Frederick II., at the end 
of the Seven Years’ War, ‘‘ by way of bravado, to 
show his enemies that his finances were not ex- 
hausted.’’ At least, so says ‘‘ Murray ;” but the 
royal barber, who seemed to take great pleasure 
in contradicting ‘‘ Murray,’’ declared it was out of 
spite to three ladies of the court, who taunted him 
with his empty purse, statues of whom, in revenge, 
he had placed in ridiculous attitudes on the top of 
the paiace. The only attraction here is the monu- 
ment of Queen Louisa, by Rauch, the result of fif- 
teen years’ labor at Berlin. It is far more highly 
inished than his other famous work on the same 
subject executed at Rome, and, if possible, the ex- 
pression of the face is still more lovely. The artist 
repeated it for his own pleasure, without any com- 
mand from his royal master; but when the King 
had seen it, he seemed so overcome by its touching 
faithfulness that Rauch at once presented it to him. 

At a very short distance from the Neues Palais, 
and cennected with it by a long, broad avenue, is 
the famous palace of Sans Souci, that earthly para- 
dise of the Great Frederick. It is a low and by no 
means handsome building, with a broad terrace 
stretched along the front; from this descends a 
flight of narrower terraces, reaching to the main 
level of the gardens. These last are laid out in the 
stiff French style—alieys bordered by tall, close- 
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clipped hedges, statues, fountains, and several 
flower-beds of the most fantastic shape. In fact, 
little has been altered from the condition in which 
the whimsical taste of Frederick left it. At one 
end of the upper terrace, beneath shady trees, are 
the graves of his favorite dogs. This, of all spots 
in his grounds, was the one he most loved: and 
here, of a Summer's afternoon, he would sit for 
hours together in his armchair and play with his 
dogs. It was near here that the eccentric monarch 
desired to be buried, but his wishes in this respect 
were not complied with. 

In a small building detached from the palace is 
the picture-gallery, which is not likely to detaina 
Visitor many minutes, and then you pass on to the 
new orangery, a gigantic conservatory, built chiefly 
of stone, and cal uble of giving shelter to eight 
hundred orange trees. Not far from this is a hand- 
some belvedere—there are many of them scattered 
about the park—trom which a charming view is 
obtained of the surrounding country, and the 
numerous palaces, gardens and ornamental waters 
of the immediate neighborhood. 

Another pretty feature in the landscape is the 
River Havel, which here grows very broad, and 
forms itself into several lakes, studded with charm- 
ing little green islands, and alive with the sporting 
of a thousand swans. On the borders of one of 
these fairy-like sheets of water stands the Marble 
Palace, erected by the father of King Frederick 
William Il. as a Summer residence tor himself and 
mistress. He died before its completion, and his 
Bon Was so disgusted with his conduct that he would 
not finish it, but left it for a future monarch. I did 
not care to inspect it, but hastened on to the much 
more interesting palace of the present King, on the 
opposite side of the lake. 

As we entered, the King and Crown-Prince were 
just coming out. The situation, on the slope of a 
woody hil, and overlooking the prettiest part of 
the lake, 1s one of the most enchanting imaginable. 
‘The scenery reminded me of that about Virgmia 
Water. The exterior of the building is in the 
irregular castellated style, and the interior corre- 
sponds to it in the simplicity of its decorations, and 
in the absence of all that glitter and superabun- 
dance of ornament which, in most royal palaces, 
more or less, only offend taste and fatigue the eye. 
The furniture, generally, is of various kinds of 
wood, richly carved; and everywhere a refined 
taste and great uniformity prevail. Prince Karl, a 
brother of the King, has also a palace near this, and 
we saw him and h.s son with some ladies of the 
court in the garden. 

The great Schloss in the town, containing several 
interesting mementoes of Frederick the Great, yet 
remained to be visited, but, unfortunately, when we 
arrived there, it was too late to gain admittance, 
and, indeed, I was not sorry, for the loquacity of 
my cicerone was beginning to be insupportable; 
and this was a favorable opportunity for dismissing 
him. I went down and awaited at the station the 
arrival of the next train for Berlin. 











NEW YORK STREET-PREACHING. 

We ~ of Temperance have fine fields of 
a labor in the large cities; but it is question- 
able if the means too frequently adopted to secure 
auditors contribute to the success of the movement. 
Every day, clusters of men and small boys, with an 
occasional sprinkling of women, are seen upon 
busy thoroughlares, listening to or laughing at an 
itinerant preacher of salvation or temperance. The 
earnestness of the party is wholly condensed in 
the frame of the exhorter. 

A curiosity that attracts passers-by to the man 
with razor-strops ; the red-faced, swaggering fellow 
who rubs a white powder on the teeth of some 
urchin and crams a handful of dirty cotton into his 
mouth; the man with a triangular apparatus for 
enabling people to see over their ears; the negro 
who cries lustily for corned toes, that he may ex- 
periment with colored acid reduced to harmless 
debility ; the swindler with the grab-bag filled with 
boxes guaranteed to contain from ten cents to five 
dollars each; the rattlesnake-charmer and man 
whose steady diet is confined to two-feet swords 
and burning coals; the shooting-gallery whipper-in, 
and a thousand and one other catch-penny con- 
cerns, lead to the gathering of the itinerant’s con- 
gregation. Excited street-talk is too suggestive of 
swindling to receive any attention from people 
whose brains are in the right place. 

Such a scene as represented upon the front page, 
located near the Williamsburgh ferry, on Grand 
Street, 1s too ridiculous to be efficacious. Two re- 
formed drunkards, with long rolls of paper that 
may have been had from the canvasser of a city 
directory, but are represented as the pledge of hun- 
dreds of well-known citizens who will never touch 
another drop of liquor as long as life remains, sin- 
gied out some loitering sailors, and bombarded 
them with the hottest kind of invectives. The 
effect of this harangue was more natural than ex- 
ected. A batch of street-boys spied some beer- 
cegs on the sidewalk awaiting removal, and turning 
them on end, drained a quantity of the vile dregs ; 
then mounting a convenient barrel near the Tem- 
perance advocate, one of them shouted: ‘‘ Here’s 
till ye, old buck !’’ and drank the sediment with a 
whoop-la, by way of satisfaction. 

No signatures were obtained, and no auditors 
sive these boys remained longer than to be dis- 
gusted. Such demonstrations are a nuisance to 
the traveling public; no positive good ever re- 
sulted from them; but, as a phase of metropolitan 
life, they are interesting as tending to show the 
best way to secure a perfect failure in what might 
be a wholesome movement if conducted with com- 
moa sense. 


THE MENNONITES, 


AND THEIR SETTLEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
BOUT the end of the fifteenth century there 
JA. was born at Witmarsum, a village of Friesland, 
a cluld, to whom was given the name of Menno 
Simonis. ,As he increased in stature, he became 
imbued with the impression that he was destined to 
take the rank of an ecclesiastical reformer; and 
accordingly, in the year 1524, he had attained the 
distinction of a priest, and was settled at Pingium. 
A contemporary of Luther, he was early convinced 
that pedobaptism was untenable, and renounced 
all connection with the 
“or this he was driven into exile, and for twenty- 
five years he struggled valiantly with want, suffer- 
ing and persecution. He founded an asylum in 
Holstein, and received naperee to publish sev- 
eral religious essays on the true Christian faith. He 
died there on the 13th of January, 1561. 
During his palmy days, he succeeded in establishing 
a colony of (xemplary men, who favored his religious 
views, in Holland, where they received the name 
of Mennonites. As a sectarian organization, they 
resembled the Baptists, though some of their pecu- 
liar convictions compelled a separation from the 
vody of recognized European Protestants. During 


the eighteenth century the number of Mennonites 
had increased to 160,000, the jonies being aug 
mented by emigrations from Germany and Switzer- 
land. In 1735 they established a theological 
seminary, which had the effect of reconciling the 
Protestants to their tenets. The first 

AMERICAN SETTLEMENT OF MENNONITES 
occurred as near as can be computed in 1683. Itis 
certain that in 1708 aschool and meeting-house were 
erected by them in Germantown, Pa. In the fol- 
lowing year another colony was established in what 
is now known as Lancaster County, Pa. In 1811, 2 
secession occurred, a large party branching off 
from the parent body and founding the Reformed 
Mennonite Society. Subsequently, however, fami- 
lies had settled in various parts of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, New York, and Canada. 


THE MENNONITES IN RUSSIA. 


From Holland many emigrated into Germany, and 
in 1780 fled into Russia to escape the conscmption 
of Frederick the Great, settling in the southern 
provinces, upon land granted by Catharine II. Tra- 
ditionally an independent people, they immediately 
entered upon a course of industrial labor, and be- 
came im time quite celebrated as farmers. They 
kept by themselves, were cautious, honest and 
faithful in labor. 

It was evident several years ago that the Czar of 
Russia contemplated an emergency that would 
necessitate the enrollment of avast army. An edict 
was published June 4th, 1571, giving all the colo- 
nists in the Empire to understand that they would 
be lable to military duty after a certain period. 
This movement gave birth to the idea of emi- 
gration to some country where their religious 
convictions would be more considerately respected. 
They entertained conscientious scruples against 
bearing arms or engaging in any manner of human 
strife. They could not renounce their faith, and 
but one alternative was left—emigration. 

In June last they nominated a commission to pro- 
ceed to this country, to learn if they could live in 
‘free America’’ in the enjoyment of their old 
customs and traditions. ‘Their representatives 
made a thorough tour of our Western and Southern 
States, and chose a number of eligible locations for 
new colonies in Dakota and Kansas. 


SEEKING THE HOME OF THE FREE. 


The first arrival was by the steamer Hansa; the 
second, on the 14th of August, by the Hammerua ; 
and the third, on the 21st, by the Holsatia. Avery 
large amount of money has thus come into the 
country, as it is estimated that the head of each 
family brought from $2,000 to $10,000. By the 
Hansa alone were Mennonites who exchanged over 
$200,000 in gold. The last arrival, which forms the 
subject of our sketch, consisted of seven families, 
numbering fifty persons. They were all farmers, 
and bound for the West. Strong, healthy-looking, 
polite, intelligent, and peculiarly earnest, they 
created a very favorable impression. 

The males wore caps, but no beards—a distinc- 
tion closely observed in Russia. Each had a small 
bag swinging from a shoulder-strap. The females 
wore rather ungainly head-wraps. All appeared to 
regard the movement as one of a purely social and 
business character. The great-grandparents of the 
elders had emigrated from Germany and settled in 
the province of Taurida, a portion of Russia made 
memorable by the sanguine conflicts of the Crimea. 


THE RELIGIOUS TENETS 


of the Mennonites ally them closely to all Protest- 
ant denominations. The term Baptist refers more 
particularly to a doctrine of the sect than to the 
members themselves. Their code of discipline is 
more like that of our Quakers than any other class 
of people. The sacrament of baptism is never 
celebrated until the candidate has acquired suff- 
cient intelligence fully to comprehend the nature 
of the obligations about to be assumed. They 
choose from their own members certain ones 
notable for their high moral standing, their intel- 
ligence, and ability as teachers, to be their 
priests. For these ministers no special prepa- 
ration is required. They must be pure, honest, 
and faithful to the teachings of Menno. They serve 
without pay, each member of the fraternity having 
at command sufficient wealth to obtain all the 
necessaries with many of the comforts of life. 
Communism prevails to a certain extent among 
some branches that have cut adrift from the general 
society in Russia. The practitioners of this doc- 
trine are not, however, recognized by the others. 


THE CAUSE OF THE EMIGRATION 


is found in the inability to reconcile their con- 
sciences to the order of the Czar, which is under- 
stood to be imperative. Like the Quakers, they are 
religiously disposed to peace, and cannot counte- 
nance any movement, either of State or Church, 
that involves the killing of man by man. 

When the Russian authorities learned that they 
would never enter the army, the time of conscrip- 
tion was extended, but without the anticipated re- 
sults. Then an attempt was made to force a 
renunciation of their belief, and the acceptance 
of the doctrines of the Russian Greek Church. 
This, too, failed, and nothing was left them but 
emigration. 

As they are a conscientious, hard-working, agri- 
cultural people, they would be welcomed by any 
State within whose limits they decide to settle. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


We present our readers with some more sketches of 
this remarkable war, since it shows the daring of an 
African tribe, unsubdued by former reverses, carrying on 
war against the great maritime power of England. One 
of our sketches represents a European factory, or store, 
at Assinee, a station about fifty miles westward of Cape 
Coast Castle. The traders’ assistants are Fantees, and 
they sell muskets, «ammunition and other commodities 
to the Ashantees, receiving gold-dust in exchange. It 
is a busy and animated scene, the firing of guns, the 
explosion of samp!:s of powder on the sand, the drink- 
ing, shouting, hageling and gesticulation of the bar- 








making «a tout ensemble which beggars 
destription. - Most of the trade is carried on by means 


gainers 


j oi the coast tribes, who act as brokers between the 
toman Catholic Church. 


Ashantees in the interior and the Europeans on the 
coast. It will be remembered that it was to punish the 
inhabitants of Elniina for supplying the Ashantees with 
arms and ammunition that the city was shelled and 
burnt by British troops, as given in a previous number 
of Frank Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. We also 
give a sketch of an Ashantee village, which speaks Jor 
itself, but as at the present time everything is of interest 
respecting that peculiar people, we give a condensed 
account of a visit paid by an English traveler to 
Ashantee in 1817. It will prove to all that there are 
some African nations still, of influence and power. 
Cummazee is distant from Cape Coast Castle about 190 
miles, but the roads were then, as they are now, almost 
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| impassable, and four days were consumed in traversing 
the density of its foliage to the 
at the city, the travelers 


a forest impervious from 
| light of the sun On arriving 





were astonished at the grandeur and decorum which 
it exhibited They found that it contained a popula 
tion of 200,000 sou and they were graciously received 
by the King, whom they found to be a prince “ liberal 
in his sentiments, dignified in his deportment, and of a 
generous disposition The Court was splendid, and 


when his Majesty appeared in state he was usually at 
tended by 2,000 persons, and among his numerous 
attendants the most conspicuous was his cook, who was 
preceded by a heavy service of plate. The ceremony of 
introduction took up six hours, viz.: from 2 P.M. to 8 
P.M The party was honored with a visit of the Queen 
mother and the sisters of the King ; they were women 
of dignified and affable manners, and appeared totally 
free from that curiosity common to the lower classes of 
the natives; the easy and elegant manner in which 
they were ushered in and out by the captain-in-waiting 
might have raised a blush in many a modern European 
ec urtier. 


THE INSURGENT SQUADRON 
HARBOR. 


Towards the middle of last month, when Sefior Pi y 
Margali—then at the head of the Spanish Government 
resigned, having found himself unable to cope with the 
Federalists in the ‘south, daily growing more and more 
turbulent, and the Carlists slowly but surely gaining 
ground in the north, the towns of Corthagena and Murcia 
declared themselves independent of the Madrid Govern 
ment, and under General Contreras set up a separate 
cantonal administration In addition, the insurgents, 
prompted it is said by the International, seized the five 
vessels-of-war then lying in Carthagena harbor, suborned 
the crews, appointed Irreconcilable deputies as captains, 
and resolved to make use of the squadron to convert the 
neighboring seaports to Intransigente views. The new 
Madrid President, Sefior Salmeron, was a man of con 
siderable energy, and immediately decreed these vessels 
and all which shou!d join them, pirates, authorizing for 
eign nations to capture them. The squadron in itself was by 
no means to be despised, had it been well manned. It 
comprised the Almansa (ironclad), the Vittoria (ironclad), 
the Numancia (ironclad), the Tetuan (ironclad), the Fer 
nando el Catolico (wooden steam frigate), and a smaller 
steamer, the Vigilante These vessels were sent round 
to the various seaports by General Contreras to incite 
the inhabitants to follow the example of Murcia, and set 
up a government for themselves, and it was when re 
turning from such a mission that the Vigilante was cap 
tured by the Prussian frigate Friedrich Karl. The com 
mander of the latter had already boarded the Vittoria for 
flying a strange flag—that of the Canton of Murcia—but 
on the obnoxious ensign being hauled down, had per 
mitted her to go her way. The soi-disant captain of the 
Vigilante, however—a rebel deputy of the Cortes— 
stuck to his colors, and was accordingly arrested as a 
pirate by the German commander, and the vessel ordered 
to be sent to Gibraltar. The excitement caused on 
shore by this news was intense. 


IN CARTHAGENA 


DEPARTURE FROM A PROVINCIAL STATION IN 
FRANCE OF PILGRIMS OF THE ‘‘ SACRED 
HEART ”’ FOR LOURDES. 


There ig something very remarkable in the composition 
of the French people; they are at once the most skeptical 
and the most religious nation on earth. Whether in 
politics or faith, their conduct is ruled by what is popu- 
larly known as emotional insanity. The recent revival 
in France of pilgrimages is a special instance of this. 
At the present time the Grotto of Lourdes is the most 
popular resort. Thousands of pilgrims visit this shrine, 
and drink of its miraculous water. Our illustration re 
presents some pilgrims of the ‘‘ Sacret Heart of Jesus”’ 
assembled at a provincial station prior to their departure 
for Lourdes. The Order of the ‘Sacred Heart,”’ it may 
be mentioned, originated some hundred years ago ina 
paralyzed little girl named Marie Alacogne, who, it is 
said, received visits from the Virgin, and who exchanged 
hearts with Our Saviour. 


ROME — CHOOSING MODELS ON THE STEPS OF 
TRINITA DE’ MONTI. 


Here we have one of the most characteristic features 
of Old Rome—the hire of models on the steps of the 
Trinita de’ Monti, well-known for its conspicuous position 
above the Piazza di Spagna, as also from the fine stair- 
case leading to the church-doors. In Rome all business 
appears to be transacted on steps. On some beggars 
solicit alms, on others relics are sold, on others again 
dogs are washed and shaven, while those in our engrav- 
ing serve as one of the principal standing-points for the 
Roman models—picturesque and dirty rascals, and for 
the most part possessing, as a writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly recently remarked, ‘‘all the ignorance without 
the innocence of childhood.’ Their dress mainly con- 
sists of a few moldy rags, the men with the inevitable 
mummy swathings round their legs, the women with 
their dusky-white headdresses, black bodices and bright- 
colored skirts, picturesque in their very dirt, for, despite 
the charming picture they make on canvas, the Roman 
models, male and female, are proverbial for their want of 
common cleanliness. The sketch represents two artists 
choosing a model from among a group of so-called 
peasants, who make a living by their dolce far niente. 
These models sit about on the steps of the Trinita de’ 
Monti waiting for hire. ‘This choosing a model,” 
writes our artist, ‘is rather an invidious proceeding. 
Often, after turning one of them about and inspecting 
him, the artist, finding he will not suit, goes on to 
another, and so on until the right cast of countenance is 
found, and arrangements are then made for the sittings. 
Sometimes, as in my sketch, the artist has a brother of 
the brush with him for consultation, and then a good 
deal of critical surveying goes on in a very amusing 
manner. There is a disquieting rumor that this Roman 
custom is to be abolished. Many an artist whose Roman 
pictures delighted the public at the Academy would hear 
the confirmation of the news with regret.”’ 


AN ASHANTEE VILLAGE. 


The houses of the Ashantees are constructed of bam- 
boo wicker-work, with a thatch of palm-leaves, rising to 
the height of about fifteen feet at the central ridge from 
eaves four feet six inches high. A woman is poun (ing 
maize in a wooden mortar, while others strip the fibre off 
plantain-stalks. One is cooking, while a man is sleeping 
on a mat under the tree. Goats and pigs, fowls and 
ducks, run about the place, while vultures are perched 
on the house-roof. To the right hand is a fetich-house, a 
sort of temple for their horrible worship. 


THE LONDON SWIMMING CLUB AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


We give a sketch of an incident at the recent aquatic 
Site of the London Swimming Club on the Lower Lake 
of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, near London. The 
tub-race, pole-walking and tea-drinking feats afforded 
great fun to the spectators, while the swimming in 
clothes, and the display of the best means of saving life, 
were looked upon with more serious attention. The 
300-yards Handicap was contested by some forty or fifty 
swimmers, who plunged into the water from the edge of 
a boat. The swimming was good, but not graceful, taste 
being sacrificed to speed. The final heat was won by 
Mr. J. Whittle, of the North London Swimming Club. 





A band of music in a gayly decorated gondola played at 
intervals during the proceedings. 





PERSONAL, 


Jupat Earty has been elected President of 
the Southern Historical Society 

Miss Stetson, of Normal, IIl., 
pointed a medical missionary to India 

Tue Hon. William M. Meredith, Presiden 
of the Constitutional Convention of len: ! i 
dead 

TTENNYSON’s 80n is to be made a baronet, the 
poet-laureate himself refusing all titular distinction from 
the Crown. 

A numBer of the working-people of the 
east of London have presented Lady Burdett-Coutts with 
a fine oil painting 

Tue Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
will visit St. Petersburg at the end of September or be 
ginning of October 

Dr. Cornetivs A. Locan, United States 
Minister to Chili, was formally received by the President 
on the 27th of June last 

Lorp Hoveurton is to preside at a meeting 
of the Social Science Congress, to be held in Norwich 
England, in October next 

Joun N. Farrcuitp, President of the 
Board of Underwriters of St. Louis, died on the 18th, of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

tev. Dr. N. J. Morrison, late of Olivet 
College, Michigan, has accepted the presidency of the 
new college just opened at Springfield, Mo. 


has been ap 


ns) a, 1 


Tue Grand Duke Alexis has been granted 
permission to contract a morganatic marriage with 
Mile. Jonvoski, with whom he fell in love before he began 
his tour of the world 

Proressor Haypen, in charge of the Colo- 
rado Exploring Expedition, has already collected and 
forwarded to Washington 227 different varieties of North 
American grasshoppers. 

Prorrssor James C. Watson, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who has charge of the Observatory 
at Ann Arbor, has received a gold medal, awarded him by 
the Institute of France for valuable astronomical dis 
coveries. 

Captain Stopparp, of the United States 
Revenue Marine, bas an intensely valuable relic of the 
original Monitor. It is the rough log kept from the day 
of her commission to that of her loss, signed by the 
officers of the ** little cheese-box.”’ 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 
Tue Vermont apple crop is a failure. 


SpLeENDID crop reports all through Eastern 
North Carolina. 

Pracnes abundant and only $1.25 a bushel 
in Newburn, N. C. 

Jounson County (Mo.) farmers are now 
sowing Fall wheat. 

New HampsHIRE promises an immense 
crop of blackberries. 

Oxty one-eighth of the usual grape yield is 
expected in Missouri. 

APPLE-BLIGHT has made its appearance in 
Johnson County, Mo. 

Henperson County, Tenn., promises a full 
crop of corn and cotton. 


Gaston County, N. C., reports excellent 
crops of corn and cotton. 

Benton County, Ark., expects a tobacco 
crop of 600,000 pounds. 

LatF crops will be nearly failures, as a rule, 
throughout Arizona Territory. 

At Wilmington, N. C., figs sell for $2 per 
bushel, and the supply is large. 

Huntineton, Tenn., shipped 4,182 bales of 
cotton this year, against 3,462 last. 


Woerws are said to be working great damage 
to the canebrake west of Selma, Ala 


Tue peach crop of Princess Ann County, 
Md., exceeds the highest expectations. 


Tue corn crop of Hamilton County, Mo., 
is better than that of any other county. 


Oats have been harvested in Livingston 
County, IIL; the yield is large and clean. 


APPREHENSIONS are felt that the entire corn 
crop in many Missouri counties will be lost. 


CATERPILLARS have destroyed oats and corn 
in Monona County, Ia, but wheat will be full. 

Tue farmers of Sumner County, Kan., will 
sow double the usual amount of wheat this Fall 


Carmt, Ill., reports tobacco prospects ex- 
cellent; corn and oats fair; wheat almost a failure. 


Corton in Van Buren County, Ark., has 
been damaged by drought; late rains will save but little. 


Texans are confident that the recent rains 
will make a full crop of cotton in the northern counties. 


Tur wheat yield in Minnesota will average 
twenty-five bushels to the acre—more than was expected. 


In Fort Wayne County, Tenn., the wheat 
crop will be a failure, but corn, oats and hay promise 
well 

Reports from Union City, Tenn., speak 
well of corn, cotton and tobacco prospects in that 
vicinity. 

Tue cotton crop this year will not be less 
than 3,750,000 bales, or about one-fourth more than that 
of last year. 


In Florida cereals are two weeks backward. 
The rain caused much grass, and caterpillars have been 
unusually thick. 


Tue Connecticut potato crop is an extraor- 
dinary one, both in quality and quantity. It far exceeds 
that of past years. 


Aut the crops within a radius of twenty 
miles of Washington, D.C., were seriously damaged by 
the storm of the 12th. 

Reports from Bartlett, Tenn., represent 
the corn crop as saved by the rain, and an equivalent of 
two-thirds that of 1872 will be had. 

Lancaster County, Pa., expects but a 
limited yield of tobacco this year. Four-fifths of the 
State crop comes from this county. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Palmyra, Mo., 
are busily engaged in threshing and delivering their 
wheat, the yield having been very heavy. 


In some parts of Boone County, IIl., wheat 
will not be worth cutting on account of the bugs, but in 
others a yield is expected of twenty bushels and upwards 
to the acre. 

In Minnesota and Wisconsin the yield of 
grain will be immense. The Milwaukee Chamber of Com 
merce are already alarmed about their capacity to store 
the 40,000,000 bushels of surplus grain they expect to 
control. 
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THE SMUGGLING TRADE NEAR CALAIS, MAINE.—GOVERNMENT OFFICERS WAITING AND WATCHING FOR THE ARRIVAL OF SMUGGLING-BOATS FROM THE NEW BRUNSWICK SHORE, 
SKETCUED LY J, BECKER,—SEE PAGE 414, 
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THE SEA. 
ND wert thou not content, oh, cruel sea! 
Rich with the countless mches of the earth, 
That thou shouldst sna 
All that my little hfe and hopes were worth ? 
I poor, thou very rich, oh, wealthy sea! 
With all the stolen hoards of centurics! 
Each day, each hour the world doth lose by thee, 
And yet thou art not satisfied with these. 


I had one treasure, oh, thou cruel sea! 
I hugg'd it, hid it deep down in my heart, 
And cried, not any of the powers that be 
Shall dare to touch it ; we shall never part! 


My treasure, all I had, oh, heartless sea! 
What could it add to any wealth of thine 
That thou shouldst poorer make my poverty, 
Or to thy hoard add this one mite of mine? 
Ah, cruel calm, thy still lips kiss the sand, 
But », oh, silent sea, 
It ig so strange and cold th 1 afl the land, 
I am so lonely; give him back to me 





answer comes there no 





LADY DEDLOCK ON A 
DESERT ISLAND. 


By FRANK RICHARDS. 


CHAPTER III. 


| 
| 


tch at what belong’d to me, 


| gale ceased. 





Y sole reliance for rescue was now placed | 
| in passing vessels, and accordingly I kept | 
I up a large fire all day, and during as much 


of the night as possible. I also had a large 
white handkerchief fastened to a very long and 
slender sapling, ready at all times to use, in con- 
junction with my gun, asasignal. Although there 
was not much probability of our forgetting the 
days, I kept account of them, Crusoe fashion, by | 
notches in a tree. It was the eighth day of our 
sojourn here when I began to take measures to vary | 
our diet, by means of fish. The birds in the woods 
near us were getting shy, and I would not use my 
powder. if possible to avoid it. As to tackle, I made 
bold to beg a hairpin of my lady, of which I made | 
a rather good-looking hook, sharpening it very 
keenly on a stone; and for a line I untwisted a 
strand of the rope which surrounded her ladyship’s 
hut. With a stone for a ‘“‘sinker,’’ and some 
oysters for bait, 1 had everything I wanted but a 
place to fish. ‘ 

The shore in front of our bank was too shelving 
for such purposes. Even when the tide was 
high, the water was not deep, and when it was 
low, I found that by going to the very edge it | 
was entirely too shallow for anything but crabs, | 
which, however, I would have been glad to have | 
caught if I had had a little net. Further along the | 
shore, to the right, | could see that the rocks and 
bank stretched out some distance towards the sea, 
and it was likely, if I went a short way in that 
direction, I could find at high tde deep water near 
enough to the shore to be accessible. But, as I 
could’ not leave my lady while I made these ex- 
plorations, | contented myself with useless attempts 
on our beach. 

The next day, however, I asked Lady H—— if 
she would be willing to come with me in that direc- 
tion for a mile or so. She could look out as well, 
and it would be a change for her, besides giving me 
the opportunity of getting some fish. She con- 
sented, and soon after breakfast we started out. 
We had not gone much more than half a mile when 
we came to a bluff, against the foot of which the 
sea was now—it being nearly flood-tide—washing 
heavily. I found a good shady seat for my com- 
panion, and then sounding the water (almost under 
my feet as | stood on the edge of the biuff,) I dis- 
covered to my surprise that it was nearly ten feet 
deep. 

I had no sooner baited and lowered my line, 
than I got a most vigorous bite, but lost the fish, 
for I pulled up my hairpin-hook bent out almost 
straight. I made a little change in its form, when | 
made a hook of it again; and presently feeling 
another hearty jerk, | played the fish a little, and 
had the pleasure of hooking securely, and hauling 
up to the top of the bluff, a handsome bouncing 
fish, nearly two feet in length. I was so over- 
joyed at my success (for 1 had always been an 
enthusiastic fisherman,) that I called to my lady to 
look at it. She got up. and in an abstracted way 
came down and watched me as I unhooked the 
flopping creature, and then, with a shuddering look 
into the depths beneath her, was back to her seat, 
merely remarking that it was a fine fish. I caught 
several others, but none so large as this, and then 
my bait giving out, we returned. 

I said something on this occasion for which I was 
very sorry. When I had stopped fishing, had 
taken up my spoils, lines, etc., and was ready to 
leave, 1 went up to Lady H——, and said to her 
that, if she was ready, 1 thought we might as well 
go home. 

‘*Home!” said she; and although she spoke no 
more, but rose and followed me, | saw tears in her 
eyes for the first time. 

1 knew not what to say to such a woman as she 
was that would diminish the effect of this slip of 
the tongue, and therefore I was silent, which was 
not, perhaps, a very wise course. 

Our dinner and supper that day were delicious, 
the broiled fish tasting splendidly; but there was 
less said at our meals than usual. My lady was 
paler, I thought, and quieter, than ever before. 
After dinner she surprised me very much by not re- 
turning to her post of observation, but retiring into 
her hut, where she remained until supper-time. I 
passed an unpleasant afternoon, for | was afraid 
she was going to be sick ; and, besides, it made me 
feel lonely to miss that graceful figure sitting in the 
shade and looking out over the sea. 

The next morning, however, she looked better, 
and as we were eating a part of the big fish, 1 com- 

limented her on the culinary skill she had shown 
in broiling it so nicely, with nothing but a few green 
sticks for a gridiron. 

She bowed her head slightly, and smiled. 

It seemed to me at that moment as if a ray of 
light had broken into the darkness which hung 
over this Jady; and | had from that time more hope 
that she would successfully bear up under her trials 
than | had yet dared to feel. 

She walked down, after breakfast, to her accus- 
tomed seat, but soon returned, and coming to me, 
as | was making the fire smoke as much as possible 
(as a signal,) she handed me several hairpins 
saying: 

**T can spare these, and you will probably need 
them for fish-hooks. 1am glad that you can catch 
fish.” 

| thanked her, and as she stood by me for a 
moment I thought I would try and break the un- 
pleasant reserve between us, and so asked her how 
it was that she had been left on the island. 

She told me that she and her maid had gone up 
into the woods a little way, and had not returned 





when the wind had begun to blow so hard that the 
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surf was running quite high. It must have come 
on very suddenly, she said, and knowing that such 
gales seldom last long, she had determined to re 


main where she was until it would be sate for the | 


boats to put off to the steamer. Her maid, who 
was getting very nervous, she sent to tell the sailors 
that she would not be willing to put off until the 
The wind soon got so high that she 
supposed the girl was afraid to return; and al- 
though she did not think that she would willingly 
desert her, she thought now, from my suggestion, 
that the maid had been forced into the boat when 
the danger became imminent. 
her, she did not hear them, and they were not likely 
to find her if they came after her, for she had taken 
refuge behind a high rock, from which the gale had 
not allowed her to stir until she had come down on 
the beach to look for her maid and the men, and 
had met me. 

I made some remarks about the extreme proba- 
bility of her suppositions, and how the sailors had 
probably waited until the last safe moment; and 
then she left me and retired to her hut. There she 
spent all the day, excepting the time required for 
cooking and eating; and I passed the time smoking, 
and grumbling at myself for forcing conversation 
upon her; for I feared I had annoyed her, and I 
determined hereafter to let her make all social ad- 
vances. I was not in the least piqued with her 
manner now, but was as tender as possible of her 
feelings, and very solicitousfor hercomfort. Ikept 
fresh dry ferns piled by her hut for her bed, 
there was always cool water in the jug, and my 
flask-cup with it, standing in the shade, for her use. 
1 did not fish this day, but got an unusual number 
of oysters, which we had roasted for our supper. 

That night I was frightened. I must have been 
asleep for several hours; the moon was down, and 
it was as dark as pitch in the shadows of the forest, 
when I was awakened by the cracking of a twig, 
and then another, as if something was treading 
softly near me. I sprang out of my 
my gun, and stood ready to fire (thereby exposing 
myself greatly, however, to attack by man or 
beast ;) but I heard nothing more, and in an hour I 


| lay down again, yet did not sleep until daybreak. 


The next morning | said nothing of my fright to 


| Lady H——, but, conjecturing that it must have 


been some nocturnal animal which had been prowl- 
ing around (for no human being could walk so 
quietly in a night so completely dark,) | thought it 
best to go and take a look at the grave of the un- 
fortunate maid. If it was not too late I would 
place heavy stones over it. So, leaving my gun 
with my lady, as she sat under a tree, gazing as 
much into the forest as over the sea, I gave her the 
usual directions about an alarm, and set off for my 
destination without exciting any suspicion in her 
mind that I was doing anything more than usual. 
In fact, she thought so little about me, that I could 
do as I pleased in such matters at all times. When 
l reached the grave, | was delighted to find it un- 
disturbed, and spent some time piling heavy stones 
upon it. When I got back my lady was not under 
the tree; but by the door of her hut being closed, 
| was not at a loss in regard to her whereabouts. 
When, however, the hour for the preparation of 
dinner had passed (for we were very regular in our 
habits,) I was surprised at her seclusion; but sup- 
posing she had fallen asleep, I contented my- 
self towait. The gun was lying where she had been 
sitting, and her closed parasol by it. About three 
o’clock I could control my anxiety no longer, and 
going near the hut, I called Lady H—— by name. 
No answer. I called louder and louder, and going 
close to the door, I shouted at her. I did not 
like to open the door, but at last I could stand it 
no longer, and dashing aside the bough at the en- 
trance, I looked in. The hut was empty! 

For three hours, at least, I rushed madly in every 

direction, shouting and calling for the lost lady. 
I was fairly wild, and before I ceased running | was 
so hoarse I could shout no more. Coming back 
from pressing my way among the briers of the 
forest, where I thought she might have been carried 
by some beast, I returned to the tree where I had 
ieft her. She had not come back, and I could shout 
or run no more. 

I sank down by my gun, and took her parasol in 
my hand. It was all she had left. I opened it; 
there was writing on the white silk! 

I rose to my knees and tremblingly read these 
words, written in lead-pencil, on the extended silk : 


“‘T have now given up all hope. My watch and 
my portemonnaie | leave inside of my house, to be 
sent to my husband if occasion allows, and provided 
you do not find yourself in need of them. You 
have been very kind, very considerate, and thor- 
oughly gentlemanly in your conduct towards me. 
thank you from the bottom of my heart, and hope 
and pray that he will soon be released from this 
place. Until then, keep up your courage. You 
are a man. You need not look for me, for I shall 
have thrown myself from the rock where you were 
fishing. Farewell, my friend. I tried to do it last 
night, but you wakened.”’ 


Dropping the parasol, I rushed with renewed life 
to the bluff, searched the shore, climbed down to 
the water where the tide was coming in, stripped 
off my clothes, dived, swam, and until dark used 
every possible means of discovering some trace of 
Lady H——. But all in vain; I never saw my beau- 
tiful companion again. 

For several days (I do oot know how many) I 
was in a sort of stupor. I ate, mechanically, the 
few roots I roasted, but nearly my whole time was 
passed sitting on her rock, and thinking of how 
much better | might have done, how I might possi- 
bly have saved the lie of this dear lady—tor dear to 
me I felt she was now. If I had not thought of 
fishing, she would never have known of that bluff; 
if 1 had encouraged her more, she might have not 
got into such a condition of mind; if I had not 
wakened when she was trying to pass my hut in the 
night, she could never have found her way to the 
deep water in the dark, and must have fallen and 
cried out, and | would have brought her back, and 
never afterwards have left her. Hundreds of such 
suppositions and regrets passed my mind, and | 
worked myself into a most lamentable mental con- 
dition. 

Her watch and portemonnaie I found where she 
had said they were, and | made bold to open the 
latter to see if there was anything that could be of 
use in regard to finding her relatives. There was 
nothing in it but her earrings and brooch, a note to 
Sir Francis H—— (without address,) and some gold 
and silver change, with three five-pound notes. 
She evidently did not carry her money about her, 
as I did. 

In a few days more I determined to leave the 
island. If I had remained inactive any longer—if it 
hed not been for the great exertion necessary in 
building a raft out of dead logs, rolled or carried 
from the forest by the toil of several days, and 
fastened together by the rope from her poor hut— 
I believe I should have lost my sen-es. 

Before | started, | cooked a number of roots, col- 
lected as many oysters as possible, filled my stone 
jug with water (alas! it held but litle over a 
quart,) and put all my belongings on board, includ- 
ing = long signal-pole: ‘Lhe parasol I carned 
carefully in my belt. 


If they called for | 


At high tide I pushed off, one bright morning, and 


| being carried out to sea by the receding waters, I } 


; soon lost sight of my island. I floated comfortably 
until noon of the next day, and then my water gave 
out. The following twenty-four hours I suflered 
much, but in the afternoon of my third day at sea 
I was picked up by a Dutch 
Moluccas, thence to Batavia. 

It was more than a month before we reached the 
latter town. The steamer 
come in with news of the loss of her yawl, two sea- 
men and three passengers, whom several persons 
asserted they saw in the boat, and who must have 
been all drowned when she overturned. Sir Francis 
H had arrived, had heard the sad news, and 
had gone on to England. 

As for me, 1 went to Canton by the first oppor- 
tunity, and intended sailing thence to Liverpool; 
but letters which | found there compelled my imme- 
diate return to the United States, by the way of San 
I'rancisco. As soon as | reached the Atlantic Coast 
I wrote to Sir Francis H , using the best address 
I could get in Batavia, and soon afterwards | sent the 
watch and portemonnaie to the care of an Amen- 
can Agency, London, desiring them to immediately 
communicate with the baronet, and let me know 
the result. In about tive weeks I received in answer 
that the package and accompanying letter had 
been sent to Sir Francis at his country-place in the 
North of England, and that they (the agents) had 
received a note from his lawyer stating that, as the 
infirm condition of the baronet was such as to make 
it imjudicious to consult him on business of any 
kind, the letter (which had been opened by the 
lawyer) and package had been sent to Mr. George 
B——, the nephew and heir of Sir Francis, whose 
reply would be ‘orwarded to the Agency as soon as 
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received. I have never heard another word in 
regard to the matter, and am not sure whether I 
should take any further steps or not. The parasol 
| religiously preserve, as I was not told to surrender 
that. 

At the same time that I wrote to the Agency I 
sent them the letter | had taken from the poor 
maid's body, with directions to find out, if possible, 
her relatives, and send them the letter, in which I 
detailed the whole sad affair. ‘The locket contained 
the photograph of a middle-aged woman (probably 
her mother,) and the letter, much faded by the sea- 
water, and without envelope or date, was ad- 
dressed, ‘‘My dear Rache (meaning, probably, 
Rachel,) and signed, ‘‘ Mary J. Watt.’’ As far as I 
could make it out, it contained regrets that the 
poor girl should be so far away from home, and 
various items about the grievances suffered by the 
writer at the hands of a certain Maria. 

I requested the Agency to endeavor to find, from 
Sir Francis’s household, the name and native place 
of the young girl. After a month or two | received 
a letter, stating that an elderly woman, who had 
since married in Australia, had gone out with Lady 
H——, and that this young person must have been 
engaged in Australia. I advertised since in the 
Sydney papers, but have never heard anything 
concerning the girl, and | have the locket yet. 


THE END. 


THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE. 

1 institution—for the name is applied indiffer- 

ently to the association and the building in 
which its daily meetings are held—is to some extent 
the expression of the growth of our commerce and 
industry. Twenty-seven years ago all purchases 
of produce, for export or home use, had to be made 
from the receivers in their separate stores. The 
many inconveniences of this mode of transacting 
business led to buyers and sellers meeting, by com- 
mon consent, in a small store, cleared for the pur- 
pose of its superfluous fixtures, near the corner of 
Broad and South Streets. There the chief daily 
transactions in flour and grain were conducted for 
some years, till the requirements of the trade ren- 
dered necessary the erection of a building ex- 
pressly designed for the accommodation of the 
rapidly increasing business. This was known by 


the name of the Corn Exchange, and was on 
the corner of Broad and South Streets. But 


again, in a few more years, the rapid increase 
of the grain trade demanded an extension of 
room. The provision trade, also rapidly in- 
creasing in extent and importance, desired a 
room for daily meetings, and as the Corn Exchange 
in South Street could not be enlarged, it was re- 
solved to erect a building on the block bounded by 
Whitehall, Pearl, Water and Moore Streets, to be 
called the Produce Exchange. On its first opening 
the ground-floor was appropriated to offices, and 
the first floor was large enough to accommodate 
the daily assemblages; but it is now some years 
since it was found necessary to devote both floors 
to the exclusive use of members. 

The number of members is now over 2,000. 
Members own the land and building, and admission 
can be had only by buying a share, the price of 
which is now $500, and the payment of small annual 
dues. Through its committees the association is in 
close communication with similar institutions in 
other cities, and through a salaried statistician a 
large mass of figures relating to the movements 
of produce from distant points in the West towards 
the seaboard, together with prices in distant 
markets, is on record daily for the uses of the 
members. 

One very important feature of the charter of the 
Produce Exchange is the Board of Arbitration, be- 
ore which any disputes between members may be 
brought by mained consent, and the decisiens of 
this board, being certified to the Supreme Court, 
judgment must be issued, without appeal, in accord- 
ance with the award—an admirable institution, 
tending largely to harmony among the members, 
administering substantial justice, but not in favor 
a race of lawyers, as may naturally be sup- 
posed. 

The sight at ‘“‘high ‘change” is one of great 
interest. Without bustle or confusion, enormous 
amounts of provisions of all kinds, flour, grain, 
seeds, naval stores and petroleum, change hands; 
freights are provided, exchange is sold, and the 
good faith with which mere verbal contracts are 
carried out is not alone admirable in itself, but can- 
not be excelled, we are persuaded, if even equaled, 
by any other mercantile community of a similar 
kind in the world. 

The future prosperity of such an institution is 
well assured. Every acre of land freshly brought 
under cultivation in the Great West is an extension 
and strengthening of its roots. 

It will be curious to watch the solution of the 
problem, whether the principle be sound which 
gathers so many diflerent branches of commerce 
under one roof. The advocates of this system 
maintain that if the representatives of the cotton 
and groceries interest could also be provided with 
accommodations—that is, if a building could be 
erected capable of holding the members of all these 
branches of trade, the facilities for business would 





be increased. On the other hand, there is always 
at work a principle called “differentiation” by 
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philosophers, and in a hundred ways it is obvions 
that this principle tends rather to the splitting up of 
| different branches of commerce, and to giving to 
each one its separate interests and aims, rather 
| than to the combining and welding of all. But for 
the present the Produce Exchange is doing a good 
work, and whether united or divided in the future, 
we wish it every success. 

Our illustration represents the Grain Department, 
on the upper floor of tbe building, during the busi- 
est hour of the day. The faces of members will 
be readily recognized, as they were drawn from the 
photographs of each gentleman. taken expressly 
for this purpose by Bogardus, of No. 363 Broadway. 


LOBSTER FISHING, 
COHASSET, COAST OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


LTHOUGH an intimate or even a superficial 
knowledge of the natural history of so well- 
known & marine crustacean as the lobster may not 
be nece-sary, in any degree, to a thorough appre- 
ciation of the rare virtues of the sprawling luxury 
in a culinary sense, a few observations on its leading 
characteristics may not be out of place here, inas 
much as we illustrate to-day, under the above head, 
the mode of fishing for it on our shores. 

The shell or armor of the lobster, which is olive 
or blackish green, covered with darker blotches, 
turns red during the process of boiling, through the 
action of heat upon its pigmentary or coloring 
matter. Being incapable of expansion, it is changed 
periodically to meet the necessities of the animal’s 
growth. At the time of its being shed, it splits in 
two on the head and body, its successor forming 
beneath in two equal halves—the tail portion being 
cast without splitting. At this juncture, the new 
covering is as soft as paper, and the creature, be 
ing utterly defenseless, is constrained to seek shelter 
in the crevices of rocks trom even its own species, 
that would prey upon it while in this helpless con 
dition. 

There is only one species of this crustacean in 
our waters, found from the coast of New York 
northward. The best are taken on the rocky sweep 
| of shore between Cape Cod and Cape Ann, one 
| point of which is shown by our artist. They are 
caught in baskets or traps with a concave netting 
at each end, having, as depicted in our engraving, 
a hole in the centre. These traps, which are 
baited with dead fish or any garbage, are sunk to 
the bottom in deep water, and their places marked 
with wooden floats. They are raised every day or 
two, and their contents transferred to a large float- 
ing car, where the spoils are kept alive for many 
days and prevented from injuring each other by 
the plugging up of their quarrelsome thumb-joints 
with pieces of wood. And here we may observe 
that one of the most marked peculiarities of the 
lobster is the ease and frequency with which the 
larger claws are separated from the body and the 
power which the creature possesses of reproducing 
them gradually. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to estimate 
the number of these animals consumed annually in 
a fresh condition in this country, or to give a clear 
idea of how great a source of revenue they are to 
the New England States. They-are most common 
in our markets in Spring and Summer, and are 
esteemed a great delicacy—especially their unim- 
pregnated eggs, which, from their fine, red color, 
are commonly called ‘‘coral.’’ They vary im 
length from one to two feet, and in weight from 
two to fifteen pounds. While undergoing a change 
of shell, they are considered good for bait only, and 
are sometimes used in deep-sea fishing. Like other 
crustaceans, they, at times, cause eruptions of the 
skin in susceptible constitutions, and in wari 
weather; but no portion of them is poisonous—not 
even the tough cartilaginous stomach, which no 
one thinks of eating, and which, through some 
terrible misapprehension, has received the appella- 
tion “ lady.”’ 


} 








SMUGGLING ON THE COAST OF 


MAINE, 


| i is a fact beyond dispute that the general 
public sympathize more largely and sincerely 
with the adventurous men actually engaged in 
smuggling than with persons devoted to any other 
unlawful pursuit. The hazards they run, the hair- 
breadth escapes that checker their history, and the 
dangers that beset them at all periods, both by land 
and by sea, are accepted as atonement, as it were, 
for the offense that hes in their calling; while their 
courage, tact and daring mmvest their operations 
with so much interest, that they have long since 
found their way into the very heart of romance, 
and become the her: es of many a stirring tale. 


Although no individual adents the principles of 
Free Trade more cheerfully, cy ¢=ts upon them with 
greater vigor and pertinacity, than in= smuggler, 


it is not a little surprising, at first blush, that he is 
the very last man who would urge their recognition 
by the constituted authorities of the land. This, 
however, will be explained by the fact that it is on 
the maintenance of a line of antagonism between 
him and these functionaries that his vocation de- 
pends solely ; and that if Free Trade were adopted 
by all civilized governments, smuggling would be 
rendered impossible. But Free Trade has not been 
adopted on this side of the Atlantic at least, and 
the consequence is that we still have the smuggler 
amongst us; and that, as may be gathered trom 
our two illustrations on the subject, he continues to. 
ply his midnight calling on our shores. 

Notwithstanding that the Niagara frontier affords: 
marked facilities for carrying on contraband opera- 
tions, from the close proximity of the American to the 
Canadian shore, that portion of the coast of Mame 
which is shown in one of our engravings has, from its 
nearness to the province of New Brunswick, become 
an important rendezvous in this relation. Iron- 
bound as it is, and embarrassed with dangerous 
reefs, and clifis honeycombed into gloomy caverns, 
it offers an almost impenetrable retreat to the con- 
trabandists who have selected any point of it as 
their headquarters. Of this fact our Custom House 
authorities seem perfectly aware, and they conse- 
quently station their agents and officers at places 
where they are most likely to intercept smugglers 
with effect before they get in among the rocks and 
saves, where pursuit becomes fruitiess or im- 
possible. 

That the men we discover coming towards 
shore in the boat have outwitted the officers we 
perceive on the lookout for them, is obvious, for the 
craft contains nothing but some empty cases and a 
few worthless packages that are not contraband, 
while the real cargo has been. landed some miles 
from this point by another wily party, whom 
we now see inspecting the goods and enjoying 
themselves in a leading rendezvous, snugly built 
among the rocks. In this way Custom House 


officers are constantly tricked, and simply through 





false information, designedly and cunningly for- 
warded to them, upon which they act in good faith, 
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NEWS OF CIVILIZATION. 

MICHIGAN SitveR Mininc.—The Ontonagon 
Miner ot the the 9th inst. has the following regard- 
ing silver mining in Ontonagon County: ‘ A visit to 
the Iron River district this week has developed 
nothing of special importance. At the Ontonagon 
and Superior Mines nothing new has to be recorded. 
At the Ontonagon and 
shaft is now down about twenty-two feet, but has 
not reached the vein yet. ‘The shaft has gone 
through some slate carrying native silver. On the 
west half of section thirteen the pits have not 
reached the vein-rock yet, but we hope next week 
to be able to record something favorable from that 
side of the river.” 


KANSAS ENTERPRISES.—As a stock country, it 1s 
becoming famed far and near for blooded stock and 
thoroughbreds, and several localities already lay 
claim in this regard to the appellation of ‘ blue- 
grass region of Kentucky.’ One of their colts 
Smugglar, but recently created a furore among re- 
nowned turfmen everywhere. The stud farm of 
Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, situated near 
Lawrence, is, perhaps, one of the most noted and 
valuable in the entire country. The farm consists 
of over six hundred acres, in the valley of the 
Wakarusa. The stable and horses cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and show some of the best 
blood in the country. Vineyards dot the hill-slopes 
of the State, 
presses in an annual abundance. Rich and flowing 
oil discoveries have been made, and new sources ot 
industry and enterprise are being opened almost 
every day. The mineral resources of the State are 
unlimited, and successtul explorations for subterra- 
nean treasures are constantly made. 


Coa. In Nevapa.—Speaking of Washoe coal, the 
Territorial Enterprise says: ** Some parties in this 


and rich ruby wine flows from the | 


city, who are mining for coal in El Dorado Cajion, | 


Lyon County, eight or ten miles beyond Dayton, 
are meeting with very flattering success. At no 
great depth they found a very promising vein of 
coal, several feet thick, which burns well and freely, 
and which contains no sulphur. The coal appears 
to be lignite, and in appearance does not differ ma- 
terially from other deposits of that mineral that 
have at various times been opened in this section of 
the State. About two tons of the coal have been 
brought to this city. We yesterday saw some of it 
tested in a small coal-stove, and it seemed to burn 
about as well as any other coal could have done. 
A fire made of it at nine o’clock in the morning was 
still burning when we saw it at half-past one P.M. 
It leaves @ considerable quantity of ashes, which 
appears to be due to a kind of sediment composed 
of calcareous matter mixed with the coal at the 
time of its formation. At a greater depth on the 
vein this will, doubtless, disappear. We hope the 
mine may prove to be all that its owners believe it 
promises to become.”’ 


Business IN Mosite, AuLa.—We have said 
that a better feeling pervades the business com- 
munity already in relation to the coming season. 
We do not pretend, here and now, to analyze 
its origin; we are well contented to state what 
we believe to be the factitself. But there are some 
such patent reasons for the reaction that they must 
strike the most careless examiner. ‘The persistent 
growth and promise of the cotton crop, spite of the 
early eflorts of alarmists to cut it off at the root; 
the little chance for flood-destruction; and the con- 
tagious spread of common-sense ideas through the 
North and East, under Grangers’ influence, are 
some of these. But the higher and sounder reason 
is the converse of the proposition of the last sea- 
son’s dullness. For the country people immediately 
dependent upon Mobile have waked into active per- 
ception of their own best interest; and many of the 
planters are urging a reticence upon the factor that 
cannot but have a healthful influence, even should 
it produce no immediate result. Numerous ar- 
ticles have appeared in these columns of late, 
which go to show that the tarmer interest of this 
section is at last beginning to awake not only to its 
importance to the country, but also /o is importance 
to itself.—Mobile Register. 


Tue Sourad FoR ManvuFracturinc.—Mr. John B. 
Palmer, a manufacturer of cotton yarns at the 
Saluda Cotton Mills, in South Carolina, has pub- 
lished a paper in which he undertakes to show that 
he can manufacture yarns cheaper than can be done 
either at Lowell, Mass., or at Manchester, England. 
He gives a detailed exhibit of his own costs, item 
by item, including labor, repairs and materials con- 
sumed, and shows that he can make a pound of No. 
20 yarn, estimating the cotton at 20 cents, paying 
freight and insurance to New York, for 29.8 cents. 
The lowest estimate he has seen of the cost of 
manufacturing yarns at Lowell, including the same 
items, except freight and insurance (the same 
cotton there costing 22.5 cents,) is 34.8 cents. That 
is, he at the South can make five cents a pound 
more than the Lowell manufacturer can upon the 
same article when both sell in the North. Mr. 
Palmer further compared notes with a manufac- 
turer of cotton yarn in Manchester, who gave him 
the cost of manufacturing the same grade of goods 
there. The result of the manufacturer’s calculation 
is that a pound of No. 20 yarn (the cotton there 
costing 24 cents) costs him 35.25 cents. Now, if 
we add freight and insurance from New York to 
England to the cost of Southern manufacture—that 
is, add 1.5 cents to 20.08, we find that Mr. Palmer 
can deliver his South Carolina yarn in Liverpool at 
4.67 cents a pound cheaper than the English manu- 
facturer can offer his own there. 





POLITICAL NEWS. 


Tue OLtp Guarp.—‘‘ The Democratic Party,” 
says the Albany Argus, ‘ cordially invite the 
earnest co-operation of all who agree with it with 
regard to the duty of the present. The sentiment 
of the people is unbroken. Its spirit is known to 
be indomitable. Association with it is the surest 
means of success. Around its standard all can 
rally. To its creed all can appeal. _ Its power, its 
prestige, its traditions, can be invoked by all. The 
situation demands the unity and consolidation of 
all forces opposed to the Administration, and agree- 
ing upon the true policy and methods of govern- 
ment. While coalitions are repugnant to the 
people, the solid cement of masses thoroughly 
united in purpose and desire is fully approved, and 
a source of unbounded encouragement.” 





Tae On1o CampaiGn.—Many of the Republican 
papers of Ohio are beginning to concede that the 
party this Fall will have no light task before it to 
elect its candidates. The nomination of * Bill” 


Allen has aroused an unusual degree of enthusiasm 


in the Democratic ranks. and a great effort will be 
made to elect him Governor. It can be said for the 
Democratic nominees that they are not oftice- 


seekers, nor did they spend weeks in wire-pulling.| 


to secure places upon the ticket. This, in these 
days of rings and cliques, is greatly to their credit. 
It is known, too, in the case of the Republican 


Lake Superior Mine the | 





| the Republican journals assume that the Democratic 


| candidate for Governor, that the Senatorship is the 
prize for which he is really working, and this will 
not have much tendency to induce people who are 
opposed to political bargain and sale to look favor 
ably upon his nomination. In about a week from 
this time the campaign will be opened, and it will 
uudoubtedly be lively from that time up to the day 
of election.—Jelroi Free Press. 


Democratic Hore.—The Boston Post says: 
“After the recent exposures in the Republican | 
Party, the Democrats are summoned to stand firmer | 





than before. By reiterating their determination to 
adhere to principles whose abandonment is the 
whoe cause of present troubles, they are doing | 
their best to testify to that living faith. And the 
Maryland Democrats answer promptly to the pro- 
clamation of those of Maine, taking up the noble 
declaration of their Ohio brethren and making 
them the platform of the Democracy of Maryland 
and the Union. In the tace of such vitality as this, 


Party is in a moribund condition. It is renewing 
its youth instead. The Administration is yet to find 
that its vigor will cost much severe exertion to con- 
test. Everywhere over the Union the cry for 
reform is going up, and the corruptions of Congress 
and the Administration are denounced by the 
people. The Democracy have organized the oppo- 
sition, and must concuct it to eventual victory.” 


Grant has been used by a Sunday-school teacher 
as a terrible warning against keeping bad company. 
The teacher horrified his scholars by telling then | 
that Grant’s constant companion was the wickedest 
man in New York, the genuine Tom Murphy him- 
self; that among his other companions was the 
wickedest man in Massachusetts, the genuine Len 
Butler; that he kept company with Guinery 
Twitchell, and that he was cheek by jowl with the 
horse-racers, whisky-drinkers and gamblers of 
Long Branch. The teacher further told the scholars 
that Grant had no companions who were ministers 
of the Gospel or men of deep piety. The prove:b, 
illustrated by the teacher during these remarks was 
that one which says that a man is known by the 
company he keeps. He said that no one could tell 
what a man would finally come to who kept such 
company as Grant. He showed his class a photo- | 
graph of Grant in contrast with that of George 
Washington. 


Tue Cleveland Herald (Administration) makes 
the following admissions: ** We tell our Republican 
friends that the nomination of Bull Allen is no joke. 
There is to be no boy’s play this campaign. ‘The 
Democratic arty is stronger to-day than it has 
been in Ohio for many years. The courage of that 
party has revived, and it will go into the contest 
resolved to deserve success, even if it do not win a | 
victory. Republicans must open their eyes, and 
they must appreciate the gravity of the occasion, 
for a victory over the Democrats this Fall will be a 
harder job than any victory we ever won over the 
contederate force of sick Republicans and politic 
Democrats.”’ 


HARLAN, of the Washington Chronicle, is distress- 
ing himself because the lowa Republicans incor- 
porated in their State platform resolutions declaring 
that it is the duty of members of the party to 
oppose the election of incompetent, bad men, even 
if they should be nominated tor responsible offices, 
He advances the idea that such resolutions have no 
place in a political platform, and that their adoption 
is a stupid proceeding calculated to encourage 
bolters. At the same time he finds comfort in the 
thought that the objectionable resolutions were 
only passed for effect, and in reality don’t mean 
anything. 





GOSSIP OF THE GRANGES. 


Ir is believed that at the great Grange 
meeting to be held at Parsons, Kansas, on the Ist of Sep 
tember, 15,000 ‘armers will be present. 

The voting power of the Grangers in lowa is estimated 
at 67,660. 

The Arkansas State Grange wil! meet at Little Rock, 
October 13h. 

Dane County (Wis.) Patrons are about organizing a 
County Council. 

There are thirty-three Granges in Douglas County, 
Kan., with about 900 members. 

The Grangers had a grand picnic at Popenve’s, two 
miles north of Topeka, Kan., on the 16th. 

A Grange Shipping Association has been organized at 
Tolono, llL, with a capital stock of $100,000. 

Mr. Parson, Master of the Minnesota State Grange, 
organized 22 subordinates between July Ist and August 
6th 

The farmers of Jefferson and adjoining counties, in 
Southern Indiana had a monster jubilee at Saluda on the 
23d. 

The Granges of Peoria County, IIL, have called a 
county convention to meet in Peoria on the 9th day of 
next September. 

The various farmers’ political movements in the West 
are entirely independent of the Order of Patrons ; they 
&re merely local etforts. 

A Grange, with 30 members, has been organized in the 
town of Maple Creek, Wis., by Deputy C. M. Brainerd. 
This is the tirst Grange organized in that vicinity. 

The Deputies in New England and New York have laid 
the foundation for an immense increase of membership 
that as soon as the hurry of harvest subsides will begin 
to pour in. 

J. G. Kingsbury, Deputy of the Indiana State Grange, 
has organized subordinates during the past month at Ko- 
komo in Howard County ; Lagrange, in Lagrange County, 
apd Aurora, in Dearborn County. 

A harvest festival was held at Clinton, De Witt County, 
IIL, which was participated in by five thousand people. 
Addresses were delivered by Governor Beveridge, Ex- 
Governor Palmer, and General Black. 

The farmers of Champaign County, IIL, having ob- 
tained a license from the State to act in a corporate 
capacity, have just forwarded nineteen carloads of corn 
on their own account, saving $500 by the operation. « 


One of the greatest direct benefits of the Order is in the 
greater and growing sociability of the members. The co- 
operative system of buying farming implements and other 
necessities has also been highly beneficial financially. 


The Deputies in Louisiana, Texas, Florida and Alabama 
are pushing their work with great activity, and will 
shortly report State Granges. Virginia and West Virginia 
will follow, and complete the State organizations in the 
South. 

A large meeting of Farmers and Grangers was held at 
Olathe, Kan., August 16th, in regard to cheap transport- 
ation, Speeches were made by prominent citizens of 
Kansas, favoring Government or State control of rail- | 
roads, river improvements, and barge navigation on the 
Missouri River. 

The harvest feasts and picnics of the Granges are prov- 
ing to be one of the grand social and mental features of | 
the Order, If they should not accomplish anything else | 
than giving the needed frequent recreation to farmers’ | 
wives and children, that will offset more than ten | 
times the cost. 

It is proposed to call a convention of the National and | 
all the State Executive Committees for the purpose of de- 
ciding on a systematic plan of work relative to purchases | 
and sales between the Grangers in different sections of 
country, as well as for purchase of farming implements 
and machinery. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Matne.—There will be a social reunion of 
the old students of the Franklin School, Topsham, at the 
old school, on the Sth of September. 

The Penobscot County Democratic Convention was held 
at Bangor, on the 19th. The Salary Steal was denounced 

The Scientific Congress opened 
2lst of August. 

New Hawmpsuire.—The Musical Associa- 
tion for Sullivan County will hold its annual meeting in 
Newport, September 22d, under the instruction of Pro 
fessor Wilder, of Boston 

The Nashua Prohibition Club will prosecute the Nashua 
liquor-dealers that have been bound over tu appear at the 
September term of the Supreme Court. 

The new and elegant hall of the Ne * Hampshire Medi 
cal College has been completed, ata t of $10,000. 

Jaffrey celebrated its centennial on the 21st 


in Portland on the 


Vermont.—Poultney is to have a colony of 
Welshmen. 

The old Eighth Regiment will have a reunion Septem 
ber 2d 

The monument to Philip Embury, the founder of 
Methodism in America, will be dedicated October 20th. 

A military school is to be established at Rutland. 

Capitalists propose to establish alpaca factories at 
Bellow’s Falls, which will employ 3860 hands, if the 
citizens will subscribe $50,000 towards the capital of 
$400,000, and the sum of $33,000 was subscribed in one 
week. 

The annua! Convention of the Vermont Spiritual Asso 
ciation will be held in Ludiow, September Sth, 6th 
and 7th. 


Massacuusetts.—The Fire Department of 
Newburyport will have a grand muster next month. 

The Bridgewater Cattle Show will take place on the 
17th of September, and continue three days. 

The bequest of the late Phineas Allen, of Pittsfield, 
to the Athenzum of that place, will amount to about 
$50, 000. 

The headings of the Hoosac Tunnel, from the central 
shaft to the west end, have been so far advanced that the 
workmen in each now hear the daily blasts in the other, 
and only a ew months are required pierce the inter- 
vening rock. 

A meeting of the Commercial Exchange was held at 


| Boston, on the 19th, to consider the objects of the Grange 


movement, 
The Republican State Committee have changed the 
time of the Convention at Worcester to September 10th. 


Ruopg Istanp.—The various police sta- 
tions in Providence are to be furnished with telegraphic 
instruments. 

\ fine monument to Commodore Perry has recently 


| been placed over his remains in Island Cemetery, at 


Newport. 


Connecticut.—The following veteran re- 
unions are still to occur: The Seventeenth Regiment at 
New Haven, 28th; Twentieth, at Ansonia, 28th; Com- 
pany K, Twenty-fifth, at Plainville, 28th; Twenty-sixth, 
at New London, 28th; Twenty-seventh, at Meriden, Sep- 
tember 4th; First Light Battery, at Guillord, 11th; Four- 
teenth, at Waterbury, 17th; Fifteenth, at Fenwick Grove, 
17th; and the Sixth, at New Haven, 10th. 

« On the first Monday of October the electors of Connect- 
icut will be required to vote upon the adoption of the 
Constitutional Amendment providing for one capital. 

An $80,000 high-school building is being erected at 
Waterbury. 

Hartford has long possessed clubs and club-rooms, and 
now proposes to indulge in a first-class club-house. The 
Governor Trumbull Mansion has been leased, and is being 
fitted-up for the purpose, 

It is said that Fisher's Island, off the New London 
shore, is likely to be purchased by the State of New York 
for a State penitentiary and prison. 





THE MIDDLE STATES. 


New York.—The Saratoga Rowing Asso- 
ciation will hold a grind amateur regatta on Saratoga 
Lake on the 11th and 12th of September. 

There is to be a grand Masonic encampment at Silver 
Lake, September 10th, 11th and 12th. 

The Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows of the State of New York met at Albany, September 
19th. 

New York Crty.—The pilots and pilot 
commissioners of New York condemn the proposed plan 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to make them Govern- 
ment ollicers. 

It is proposed to give a public reception in New York 
to Joseph Arch, the President of the British Agricultural 
Union, who will land in this country during the present 


| month. He is the famous leader of the farm laborers ot 


England, and visits America to see whether it will be 
best to bring over the 600,000 workingmen who are under 
his influence, 

Carl Vogt will not be surrendered to the Prussian 
authorities. 

The New York Rendering Company have lost their 
contract. 

The State Council of the Order of United American 
Mechanics held its annual session on the 19th. 

The next rifle contest at Creedmoor will begin October 
8th. 

On the 19th, $2,000,000 in gold coin were forwarded 
from Washington to the Sub-Treasury. 

The cigarmakers are signing a petition against the 
patent cigar-box. 

New Jersey.— The charter election of 
Newark will take place on the 14th of October. A mayor 
and full ticket is to be elected. 

The Hunterdon County Fair will be held at Flemington 
on the 23d, 24th and 25th days of September. 

The Warren County Fair will be held at Belvidere, com- 
mencing Tuesday, September 30th, and ending on Friday, 
the 3d of October. 

Bishop Janes, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is 
seriously ill at his residence near Baskinridge. 


PreNNSYLVANIA.—The Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the State Equal Rights League convened in Wilkes- 
barre on the 19th. 

Premiums amounting to $4,500 were offered for the 
Lee Park races, which began at Wilkesbarre on the 20th. 





THE SouTH. 


MaryLanp.—The State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation holds its annuai session in Hagerstown on the 27th, 
28th and 29th insts. 


District or Cortvmpia.—The Attorney- 
General has recommended the pardon of P. Hood, of 
South Carolina, and Adolphus Dupriest an George Hul- 
landay, of North Carolina, who are now serving out 
terms in the Albany Penitentiary for Ku-Klux outrages. 


The Court of Claims has lately given judgment for 
more than $200,000, to indemnify Alexander J. Atocha 
for loss and damages for his expulsion from Mexico in 
1845. 

A number of letters have been received from Quakers 
and other friends of the Indian peace policy, asking Ex- 
ecutive clemency in behalf of the Modoc Indians lately 


| on trial for the murder of General Canby. 


During the year ending June 30th, 1873, the amount of 


| moneys and securities redeemed and destroyed was 


| 


$144,973, 962 


Noatu Caroutna.—The Cherokee Indians, 
numbering about 1,000, will soon remove to the plains 





Fitortpa.—The police of Jacksonville are 
jubilant over their new uniiorm. 

From Mariana it is reported that the farmers begin 
to realize the lact that it is not b et, nor economy, to de 
pend solely on a crop of cotton, and that hereaiter a di 
versity of crops will be inaugurated. 

F. J. Moreno has been appointed Spanish consul for 
Key West. 

A large colony from Selma, Als., and its vicinity, is ex- 
pected to settle on the headwaters of the Ocklawaha this 
W inter. 

MississtpP1.—The State Republican Con- 
vention will meet in Jackson on the 27th inst 

The State Executive Committee of Conservative Demo 
crats have called a convention of all parties opposed to 
Radicalism, at Meridian, September 17th. 

Kentucky.—Mason County is swarming 
with rice-birds, much to the delight of sportsmen 

The Southern Baptist Seminary, at present located in 
Greenville, S. C.. will be removed to Louisville. An en 
dowment fand of $500,000 is promis d. 

TeNNEssEE.—For nearly a month a portion 
of the bluff lying between Union and Beal streets, Mem. 
phis, has been gradually sliding into the Mississippi. 

Owing to the cholera, the fair at Greenville is postponed 
to September 24th, 25th and 26th. 

Trxas.—The Republican State Convention 
assembled at Dallas on the 19th. 


THE WEsT. 


On10.—The fourth annual exhibition of the 
Northern Ohio Fair Association begins at Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 29th, and continues five days 

A dispensation has been granted for the establishment 
of a German Masonic Lodge at Columbus. 

The Ohio Democracy will open the campaign about the 
Ist of September, on a plan to be prepared by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

A mecting to ratify the nominations of the “ Peoples’ 
Party ” was held at Lucia, Allen County, on the 13th 


Ixptana.—Judge Lafollette. of New Albany, 
has been appointed to the chair in the Law Department 
of the State University re ently filled by Judge Eckles 

The ladies of Fort Wayne have established a Home for 
the Friendless, 

The annual reunion of the 30th Indiana Volunteers will 
be held at Newcastle on the 19th and 20th of September. 


ILLino1s.—The new insane hospital at Anna 
will be in readiness for the reception of patients in 
Jabuary next, 

The Chicago University is to be enlarged. 

Schuyler Colfax is to deliver an oration before the Platt 
County Agricultural Society on the 3d of October. 

The National Association of Pork Packers will hold its 
annual convention in Chicago, September 10th. 

Among the victims of the Chicago and Alton Railroad 
accident was Captain John W. Smith, Warden of the 
State Penitentiary at Joliet. 


Micu1can.—Miss Ella Chapin has been ap- 
pointed Register of Deeds for Gratiot County, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of her father. 

The city records of Ypsilanti, which were stolen on the 
2ist of July, have been recovered. The thief had sunk 
them in the river, and a diver brought them up. 


Missovrt.—A huge Sabbath-school picnic 
will be held at the Fair Grounds at Warrensburg, August 
29th, at which all the Sunday-school children in Johuson 
and surrounding counties will be present. 

St. Louis has sent out a cricket club to make a tour of 
the Northern States and Canada. 


Iowa.—The new codification of Iowa laws 
takes effect on the lst of September. 
Mount Pleasant is to have a German College. 
Operations at the lowa City quarry for the stone for the 
new State Capitol have commenced. 


Wisconsin.—The members of the Ladies’ 
Temperance Union of Janesville are about to establish an 
extensive temperance coflee-house and a reading-room. 

Within the past year there bave been 36 new lodges of 
Good Templars organized in this State, and two reorgan- 
ized, making an increase of 38 lodges. 

The French residents of Fond du Lac will have a pic- 
nic on the 5th of September to celebrate the German 
evacuation of France. 

Mrinnesota.—The Odd Fellows of Minne- 
apolis have dedicated an elegant hall. 


Kansas.—A grand convention of soldiers 
and sailors is to be held at Topeka on the 23d of September. 


Nesraska.—The Omaha Fire Department 
will have a grand parade September 10th. Departments 
of contiguous cities are invited to participate. 

The Pawnee Indians are preparing for war on the Sioux, 
in retaliation for their attack upon them sume days ago. 


THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 


Cattrorn1a.—The cultivation of the quinine 
tree is to be introduced in this State. 

Wheat is arriving in Stockton at the rate of nearly 600 
tons per day. 

The trout-fishing in the various lakes and streams of 
the Upper Sierra is reported to be better this year than 
ever before. 

Orecon.—The grain yield of Polk County 
will be at least one-third larger this year than last. 

A new Lodge of Odd Fellows is about to be instituted at 
Prineville, Ochoco Valley, Wasco County. 

It is proposed to widen the streets of the burned dis- 
trict, Portland. 


Wasuineton Terrirory.—The Walla Walla 

Statesmen is inclined to doubt their ability to raise 

1,000,000 towards building the proposed Seattle and 
Walla Walla Railroad. 

It is estimated that 100,000 bushels of wheat alone will 
be produced in Whitman County, this year. Harvesting 
has just commenced. 

The amount of wool already shipped from Walla Walla 
this season amounts to 152,674 pounds 


FOREIGN. 


Great Britatn.—The Holyhead breakwater 
at Plymouth, England, was furmally opened on the 19th, 
the Prince of Wales officiating. 

Austin Bidwell and confederates in the Bank of England 
forgery case were arraigned on the 18th. 

Six hundred French Imperialists met at Chiselhurst and 
celebrated the fite day of the late Emperor. 

It costs London a million dollars annually to water her 
streets. Now it is proposed to do the work by means of 
permanently laid pipes. 


Spain.—The British commander refuses to 
surrender the insurgent frigates Vittoria and Alamasa. 
Both are ordered to Gibraltar. 

The Carlists say that among the cargo safely delivered 
to them from the Deerhound were 1,750 Berdan rifles. 

A battle was recently fought in the open country, be- 
tween the towns of Berga and Caseras, and resulted in 
the defeat of the Republicans with a loss of 200 men. 

CentraL America.—General Streber has 
taken the castle of Omoa, in Honduras, by assault. 

The capital of San Salvador is being rapidly rebuilt on 
the site of the earthquake. 

Archbishop Espinosa, of Guatemala, has been banished 
by the Government. 

The question of boundartes between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua still excites fears of an outbreak 
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SPRING. 
Gardiner “7 r, at 
years, will rev 


THE LATE DR. 

HE death of the Rev. Dr. 

the ripe age of eighty-nin 
many religious memories of the amen is lon 
years ago. Add together the vast labors of his 
pastorate, compute the influence of his powertul 
pen, and review, text by text, the brief, practi il 
and convincing lessons of his extended life, and the 
all will not exceed in lasting remembrance 
his distinction as the minister, for sixty-three years, 
of the Old Br ick Presbyterian Chu 

Dr. Spring was born at Newburyport, Mass 
February 24th, 1785, his father being one of the 
chaplains of the Revolutionary army At an early 
age his parents determined to prepare him for the 
legal profession, and after receiving preliminary in 
struction in the Grammar School of Newburyport 
and the office of Chief-Justice Parsons, he e nte red 
Yale. Graduating in 1805, he began to read law 
with Judge Dagget, in New Haven, spending, how 
ever, the greater pe yrtion of his time teac hing. In 
1803 he was admitted to the Bar, but soon after 
abandoned the legal tor the ministerial profession. 
Entering the Theological Seminary at Andover, he 
applied himself closely to study, and in a year was 
deemed worthy of a license to preach. 

In the Summer of 1810 he accepted a call to 
labor in the Brick Church, on Beekman Street, and 
remaine d at that spot until 1861, when the congre- 
gation removed to their new edifice on Murray Hill. 
Nothing c: could tempt him to leave that field. Calls, 
flattering to his supreme qualities as a gentleman 


sun of 


and scholar, were extended, but he was immovy- 
able. 
In 1862 the congregation, 


with a grateful recog- 
his long service, supplied him with an 
William G. T. Shedd, that his 
as free from burden and 


nition of 
assistant, the Rev. 
declining years might be 
anxious care as possible. 

Such, in brief, is the account of 
career. He was emphatically a “ teacher of men, 
always striving to make plain the duties and privi- 
leges of the Christian life. 

fhe Brick Church was built in 1767, upon a plot 
of ground granted by the city, and embracing what 
is now equal to eight or nine lots. In 1856 it was 
closed to religious service, and shortly after torn 
down, to give room for business structures. 


an influential 


” 


SHAKERS, 
respectable body, which is 
now contined to the United States solely, 
ated in England about the year 1770, when its 
founders seceded from the sect known as Friends 
or Quakers. It now numbers between five and six 
thousand members, who call themselves, ‘* The 
United Society of Believers in Christ’s Second Ap- 
pearing.”’ Although, at first, these religionists held 
the same views as the Quakers, relative to spiritual 
i'lumination, giving testimonies, objecting to war, 
slavery, and the legal oath, etc., they subsequently 
began to difler widely from them in their theologi 
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SEPTEMBER 6, 1873. 


cal creed and in their practices, until, at the present 
period, the offshoot and the parent stem have no 
very extraordinary affinity for each other 

In 1747, some of the Society of Friends, 
Manchester, England, formed themselves into a dis 
tinct association, under the leadership of Jane and 
James W ardley. The parents of the celebrated 
Ann Lee were members of this body, and she her 
self became one of its adherents in 1758. For 
several vears the small community were remarkable 
only for greater physical manifestations of their 
spiritual influences than the Quakers, such as danc 
ing, trembling, speaking with tongues, etc. These 
demonstrations, which were re garded as impious by 
the populace as well as by some magistrates and 
pl n, led to persecutions and the imprison- 
ment of several members of the little society, 

mong whom were the Wardleys and Ann Lee and 
he rfamily. In 1770, this singular woman professed 
to have received through divine favor many special 
revelations, in virtue of which her followers have 
ever since given herthe name of Mother Ann, and 
have looked upon her as inspired by the Christ of 
the female order. In 1774, moved by a revelation, 


MOTHER 
and ten of the more promi 


near 


ANN, 


several of her relations, 


nent members of the association, emigrated to 
America, reaching New York August 6th. Eight of 
these ascended the Hudson and settled seven miles 


from Albany, in the midst of a wilderness. Here they 
remained struggling for three or four years without 
any accession to their number, when on the breaking 
outofa religious excitement at New Lebanon, Colum- 
bia County, in this State, some of those who had been 
most affected upon the occasion visited Mother Ann 
at Niskayuna, now Watervliet, where they fancied 
they had found the golden key to all the happiness 


possible in this sublunary sphere, and where they 
were soon joined by others until on the death of 
Ann, in 1754, the numerical strength of the body 
was quite respect table. 

Mother Ann was the first who broached the idea 


of a community of property and a unity of house 
holds among Shaker families. By way of practicing 
what she preached, she formed her own little tamily 
into a model upon which the general organizations 
of the whole Order as they now exist have 
based. The society embraces various settlements 
scattered through Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


been 


New York, Connecticut, Maine, Ohio, etc. ‘These 
settlements are composed of from two to eight 
families or households. A large dwelling-house 


through the centre by wide halls. and 
capable of accommodating from thirty to one hun 
dred and fifty inmates, is erected for each family, 
the male members occupying one end, and the 
females the other. The societies possess tracts 
of land sufficiently large to average about seven 
acres to each member. They regard idleness as 
most sinful; hence each one of their number who 
is able to work is e mployed in some labor. 

The result of this admirable theory is absolute 
perfection in the appearance and the management 
of all their settlements. Their waving fields of 
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grain, their bright, green 
pasturage, their orchards, 
and their gardens filled 
with flowers and the 
smaller fruits, etc., are 
unrivaled in every rela- 
tion; while their animals 
and their storehouses are 
kept superbly and are of 
the very first order. Every 
building on Mount Leb 
anon, no matter what its 
character, is ventilated 
thoroughly, and kept scru- 
pulously clean and in or- 
der. 

In the production of 
sweetmeats, seeds, plants, 
and perfumes, as well as 
some of the more sub- 
stantial necessaries of life, 
they are not to be ex- 
celled. Living a life of 
celibacy, however, no 
children are born in their 
community. Hence the 
want of sparkle and bub- 
ble to the lite they lead, 
however peaceful and se 
rene it may be. One re- 
sult of this is, they have 
to draw from outside 
sources, usually from the 
families of the poor and 
industrious, pupils for 


THEIR SCHOOLS, 


which are most excellent, 
and supplied abundantly 
with apparatus and libra- 
ries. We give an interior 
view of the one at New 
Lebanon, which is impres- 
sive from the order and 
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discipline that seem to 
characterize it. Their 
mode of worship is strange 
indeed, as in it they ex- 
ercise the body as well as 
the soul. The two sexes 
are usually arranged in 
ranks facing each other, 
= about six feet apart. 

There is frequently a pre- 
liminary address by one of 
the elders, after which @ 
hymn is sung, when they 
form in circles around a 
band of male and female 
singers, and dance in a 
high state of mental exal- 
tation,and sometimes with 
such rapidity as te aston- 
isk the uninitiated. At 
such periods they sup- 
nose themselves under the 
immediate influence of 
spiritual agency, whether 
that of angels or of some 
of the departed members 
of their own community. 
Their belief is that God is 
dual, and that there is an 
eternal Father and Mother 
in the Deity, whence 
spring angels ‘and human 
beings. They presume, in 
addition, that revelation is 
progressive, and that 
Christ also is dual. 

On entering into a union 
with this people, a con- 
vert must withdraw him- 
self trom the world, pay 
off all his debts, discharge 
all bonds, renounce all 
contracts, cancel all wills 
and settlements, and give 
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up all friends, as though he were parted from them 
by the grave. He must, in addition, relinquish any 
special claims to whatever property he may possess, 
and hand it over to the common fund. 
is based upon the ideas that, “the kingdom of 
Christ has come; that Chri-t has actually appeared 
on earth; that the personal rule of God has been 
restored ; that the command to increase and multi- 
ply has ceased; that the intercourse of heaven and 
earth has been restored; that the curse of labor 
has been removed ; that the earth and all that is on 
it will be redeemed; and that angels and spirits 
have become, as of old, the familiars and ministers 
of men.”’ 
THEIR DReEss. 


The dress of the Shakers is unique. The men are 
attired in a sort of Arab sack, with a linen collar 
without a necktie, an under-vest buttoned to the 
throat and falling below the hips, loose trowsers, 
rather short, stout shoes and a broad-brimmed hat, 
nearly always made of straw. They are generally 
** grave in aspect, and quite easy in manner.’’ The 
women are clad in a sack or skirt, dropping in 
straight lines from the waist to the ankle: a small 
muslin cap, a white handkerchief weeees round 
the chest and shoulders, and shoes and white stock- 
ings. They appear to exist in an atmosphere of 
sweetness and repose, fraught with order, temper- 
ance, frugality and religion. The relations between 
both sexes are simply such as exist between 
brother and sister, so that the Shaker may be re- 
garded a monk, and the Shakeress a nun, living 
totally separate, although under the same roof. 
The society, whose numbers can never be recruited 
from its own ranks, would die out ultimately were 
it not for the influx of converts from without, under 
Divine guidance as it is alleged. From the mere 
fact, however, of its adopting celibacy for one of 
its fundamental principles, the likelihood is, it will 
never become very numerous in this material age. 


In POLITICcs 


the Shakers are nil. They vote for neither Presi- 
dent nor Congressman, believing the offices of both 
functionaries to belong essentially to the world, and 


ons p y, foreig sir spiritual wel- | 
to be, con eqnue ntly » foreign to their spirit ral | it will not subdue, and no lameness which it will not cure 


fare. Hence they are free from the bickerings and 
heartburnings which so frequently agitate less for- 
tunate communities. They are, indeed, a pecu- 
liar people, and strangers to that restless ambition 

that thirst of wealth and fame which has so long 
marred the happiness of our race. 

Of late years they have devoted themselves more 
generally to agriculture and to manufactures than 
tormeriy. The broom business is carried on by all 
the societies, and with excellent pecuniary results. 
Their land, as already observed, is cultivated with 
great care, and everything about their establish- 
ments is neat and orderly. This latter may be in- 
ferred from the precise manner in which we find 
the hats of the male members of the society and 
the cloaks and bonnets of the female arranged out- 
side the entrance to their respective rooms, as 
shown in two of our illustrations. ‘‘ A place for 
everything, and everything in its place,’’ seems to 
be the motto of the fraternity, and one that is 
strictly carried out, even to the disposition of the 
broom that we perceive hung up so formally close 
to the door of each of these departments. In 


THE BusINEss OFFICE, 


a glimpse of which we present also to our readers, 
we discover the index to a well defined financial 
system among the brotherhood, although it may 
difler widely from that which keeps Wall Street and 
this great metropolis in such constant commotion, 
and which leads so often to fevered pulses and 
thorny pillows. 
THE SLEEPING-ROOM 


(male department) which closes our series for the 
present, is, as may be seen in our illustration, 
simple in its arrangements and quite primitive in 
its aspect. Here we discover no costly hangings, 
toilets or lounges; nothing but the plain camp- 
bedstead, the simple box-stove, and a few other 
articles necessary to homely comfort and cleanli- 
ness. Well ventilated. however, and free from the 
dust of carpeted floors, we have no doubt that in 
this unpretending apartment the drowsy god exer- 
cises his most benign and refreshing influences, and 
wraps tired labor and a quiet conscience in the 
sweetest and most refreshing repose. In view of 
this religious community being possessed of so 
many excellent traits, as moral and law-abiding 
citizens, we may refer to this subject again, and 
give some further illustrations of their habits and 
mode of life. 








FUN. 

A CLEAN score—20. 

A Bosom friend—A vest. 

An old established firm—The firmament. 

A.Lmost every burglar has a coat-of-arms. 

ABREAST of the times—A mill-dam breast. 

AT a banquet there are always some inn-ovations. 

THE universal language—The language of flowers. 

Warts was the first man to find out what’sin a 
name. 

Arter all, the jolliest crew known is the cork- 
screw. 

LEGAL-TENDERS were first circulated by loco- 
motives. 

Doves can get along better without pants than 
cotes, this weather. 

Wuen an editor wishes to view a man on all 
sides, he interviews him. 

QveEsTION for ethnologists—Are there any lunatics 
among the Nomad tribes’ 

Ir strikes continue to prevail, workingmen will 
soon be called price-fighters. 

DurinG the heated term, sheeted term will also 
prevail. Blankets are tabooed. 

THERE can’t be but one cent-iment about penny 
newspapers—but modesty forbids. 

Ir seems strange there should be a drought in 
Massachusetts, with so many men anxious to reign 
over them. 

A sopy of men presided over by a popular fore- 
man say he is like a lurkish river, because “he is 
the boss for us.” 

A youne lady of Bennington of a practical turn 
of mind was invited by an Advent exhorter to get 
her white robe ready and prepare to ascend. ‘I 
can’t,’ she replied; ‘‘ father and mother are going 
up, and somebody must stay to see to the cattle.” 

A apy of St. Louis lately sent one of her last 
year’s gowns to a starving and ragged pensioner, 
and mightily congratulated herself upon her 
charity. Imagine her surprise and pleasure when 
it was immediately returned, with the sad but heroic 
statement that it was too full behind for the present 
style, and wouldn't she take out @ breadth and 


change the trimming 


The Church | 





THE YELLOWSTONE EXPEDITION. 

Genera. Rosser, in charge of the railroad 
survey of the Stanley Yellowstone Expedition, has sub 
mitted to the authorities of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company in this city his official report of results thus far 
accomplished by the Expedition. He finds the new and 
final route across Western Dakota, from Missouri to the 


| Yellowstone River, entirely practicable and satisfactory, 


it being greatly superior to those of former days. The 


distance, 205 miles, is 21 miles shorter than the survey of 
1871. The gradients are n 
per mile is considerably less, the number of important 
bridges is reduced nearly two-thirds, and the Little Mis- 
souri River, which former surveys crossed seven and 
eleven times, is crossed once on the line so located. The 
route runs immediately through only one mile of the 
“bad”? or clay lands just east of the Little Missouri 
With few exceptions, the country is rolling prairie, some 
times rising into low hills, the grass being excellent and 
soil good. Good water was found the entire distance 
Good outcrops at various points in veins several feet in 
thickness, and timber is more abundant than on former 
routes. 

The report states that the main body of General Stan 
ley’s Expedition accompanied the scientific corps, and 
most of the Press correspondents did not accompany the 
engineers who were escorted by General Custar’s detach 
ment, but followed the old abandoned route south of 
Heart River ; hence descriptions of the region traversed 
by the train-command do not apply to the country tra- 
versed by the new route for the railroad 

The Directors of the Company have accepted the new 
line recommended by General Rosser trom Bismarck, the 
present end of the track, to the Yellowstone crossing, 
and have called for proposals to grade and bridge this 
section of 205 miles. 

The expedition is now prosecuting the survey westward 
up the left bank of the Yellowstone to Pompey’s Pillar, 
where it will join the survey made last year from the 
West, and thus complete the survey d line across the 
Cont nent. The entire command is expected to return to 
Fort Rice about October Ist. 





Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age. There is no pain which 
the Centaur Liniment will not relieve, no swelling which 


This is strong language, but it is true. It is no humbug; 
the recipe is printed around each bottle. A circular con- 
taining certificates of wonderful cures of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, scalds, 
caked breasts, poisonous bites, frozen feet, gout, salt 
rheum, ear-ache, etc., and the recipe of the Liniment will 
be sent gratis to any one. It is the most wonderful heal- 
ing and pain-relieving agent the world has ever produced. 
It sells as no article ever before did sell, and it sells be- 
cause it does just what it pretends todo. One bottle of 
the Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or galled 
horses and mules, and for screw-worm in sheep. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. Price, 50 cents; large botties, $1. J. B. Rosg 
& Co., 53 Broadway, New York 





Castor ia is more than a substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is the only s7fe article in existence which is sure to 
regulate the bowels, cure wind-colic and produce natural 





sleep. It is pleasant to take. Children need not crv and 
mothers may sleep. 922-47 
A GRAND VICTORY OVER EVERY 


COMPETITOR IN THE WORLD. 

Tue following Cable Dispatch from Vienna will convey the 
glad intelligence to the world that the ** World-renowned 
Witson Sewing Machine,’’ has not only taken all of the 
highest Awards at Fairs and Expositions in the United 
States, but that it has overwhelmingly defeated every 
Sewing Machine manufactured in the World, and carried 
off the frst Grand Prize at the Vienna Exposition: 

Vienna, Austria, August 15th, 1873. 
To W. G. Wirson, President Wilson Sewing Machine 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio : 
“The Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine was awarded the 
Grand Prize at the Vienna Exposition for being the best 
Sewing Machine. 


AmerIcAN MANUFACTURES aT ViENNA.—It 
is announced that the specimens of boots and shoes and 
other leather-work that have taken the highest premium 
at the Vienna Exposition were stitched on Wheeler & 
Wilson’s New Sewing Machine No. 6, which is adapted to 
a much wider range of work in leather and cloth than 
any other machine in existence. When we consider, in 
this connection, that their Family Sewing Machine was 
the first introduced into the household for general use, 
and for more the | twenty years has stood unrivaled, we 
do not wonder tuat this Company has received, at the 
World’s Exposition, Vienna, 1873, both the Grand Medal 
for Merit and the Grand Medal for Progress since re- 
ceiving the highest premiums at former World’s Exposi- 
tions, besides being the only Sewing Machine Company 
recommended by the International Jury for the Grand 
Diploma of Honor. 


A Nosie Enterprise.—What a wonderful 
success has been produced by the Gift Concerts of the 
Public Library of Kentucky! Since their last drawing, 
on the 8th of July, they have paid out to their ticket- 
holders Half a Million of Dollars without defalcation or dis- 
count in any instance, and now they propose in December 
to give away One Million and a Half of money! Their 
past history proves that this will certainly be done, and 
who can refuse to take a small risk in so magnificent a 
gain? Then every ticket-buyer knows that if he is not 
individually lucky, at lea-t half of his adventure goes to 
the benefit of the magnificent library, which is as much 
his own as it is that of every other citizen of the United 
States. (See advertisement.) 





Tue Greatest Pain Reliever in the World 
is Dr. Tosias’ VENETIAN LinimEN?T, established over 26 
years. Every bottle sold has been warranted to give 
satisfaction, and not one returned, so the term humbug 
cannot be appliedto it. It is perfectly innocent to take 
internally (see oath on the pamphlet), it is warranted to 
cure, when first taken, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
Croup, Colic and Sea Sickness ; und, externally, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Mumps, Old Sores, Sprains, 
Bruises, etc. 

DEPOT, 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Ir our readers wish to see all that is elegant 
and durable in Mantelpieces, let them visit Stewart's Slate 
and Marble Showrooms, 220 ani! 222 West Twenty-Third 
Street, in this city. It is quite a museum of artistic de- 
sign, and calculated to give the visitor avery high opinion 
of the perfection to which this kind of manufacture is 
now carried Every person of taste, when entering a 
drawing-room or library, instinctively rest their eyes on 
the mantelpiece, where so many little ornaments are de- 
posited, and their opinion is very much guided by the 
beauty of that part of the material. 





We should not suffer from a Cough, which 
a few doses of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
will cure. Time, comfort, health, are all saved by it. 


Tur new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, is only one block from the Usirep States Mint. 
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QS HEA, 427 Broome Street, cor. Crosby 
h Street, offers now a complete assortment of Spring 
clothing for men and boys, of fine and medium quality; 
also, custom ciothing, Broadway misfits, etc., 40 per cent 
less than original cost. No trouble to show goods. u 








Instead of BITTER use SWEET QUININE. 





F you want a stylish fitting SUIT OF 
CLOTHES, go to FLINN, 35 Joun Sraget, New York 
(late with Freeman & Burr). 925-tf 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo- Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials if 


The mere accident of seeing a notice of the new 
Elastic Truss by a ruptured man in some stray newspaper 
has caused the sufferer to send fora Circular, and changed 
the whole life of that man from misery to comfort. It is 
worn with ease night and day till a perfect cure soon 
comes. It retains the rupture securely at all times, is 
very durable, and sent by mail everywhere by the Elastic 
Truss Co., No, 683 Broadway, New York City, who fur- 
nish Circulars free. 


The best “Elastic Truss ’”’ in the world is now 
sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulars. 


Commend themselves to all 
sensible parents, as with them 
their children’s shoes will 
wear three times longer than 
without. 





Shoes are not 
affected by heat, cold, 
drought or dampness, and 
therefore commend themselves 
to all. 


Boots and 


933-36 





Wedding Cards, No. 302 Broadway. 
JAMES EVERDELL Established 1840. tf 





A SINGLE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 
PEARL CREAM 


Brines back to ladies of forty all 
the lovely 


CHARMS OF TWENTY. 
Sold by all druggists, and at the de- 
pot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


ONTE-CRISTO-GIGARS 


CLEAR HAVANA, 
EQUAL TO IMPORTED, AT MUCH LESS COST, 
For Sate EVERYWHERE. 


Wholesale Agency, 161 Maiden Lane. 
935-48 











T.. 0 _ ‘ " ‘ ‘ 
The United States Publishing Co, 
Now reorganizing their Bureau of Agencies, are prepared 


to offer to Canvassers choice of territory for their forth- 


coming 
GRAND PICTORIAL WORE, 


* All Round the World.” 


This large quarto volume is embellished with over 
EIGHT HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
costing SIXTY THOUSAND DOLLARS to pro- 
duce and fully illustrate the text. Agents will find it the 
Subscription Book of the season. Address, for Territory, 
Conditions, and Terms : 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


tf IL and 13 University Place, N. ¥. City 





PERFECTION ! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 936-46-cow 





EAFVWVESS AND CATARRH.—A lady, who 

had suflered for years from Deafness and Catarrh, 
was cured by a simple Indian Rem dy. Her sympathy 
and gratitude prompt her to send the pre ise free of charge 
to any one similarly afflicted. Address, Mrs. M. Clara 
LeaGetrt, Jersey City, N. J. 936-39 


$72 00 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly legitimate. 
Particulars free. Address, J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CREAM OF GOOD STORIES 


IN THIS WEEK’S 


Chimney Corner, 


NO. 432, READY EVERYWHERE, 








“Under a Dove's Wing,” 
“Two Men and Two Women,” 
‘*Perdita,” ‘ Nell’s Diamonds.” 





CANNOT BE EXCELLED BY ANY 
PERIODICAL. 


“A THIRTY YEARS’ MYSTERY” 


AND 


“THE WITCH HUNTER” 


ARE CONTINUED. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE SERIALS WILL SOON 
BEGIN. 


Buy this number, and be convinced of its excellence as 
a Family Journal of Fiction and Fact, 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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Grandest Scheme Ever Known. 


Fourth Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


Public Library of Kentucky 
12,000 CASH GIFTS $1,500,000 


$250,000 for SSO. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert authorized by special 
act of the Legislature for the benefit of the Public Library 
of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library Hall, at 
Louisville, Ky., 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 34d, 1873. 


Only sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The tickets 
are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this concert, which will be the grandest musical dis 
play ever witnessed in this country, the unprecedented 


sum of 
$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 


LIst OF GIFTs. 





ONE GRAND CASH GIPT. ... cccccccscccccccecs $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASE GIFT. vec ccccsccssccccceces 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT........cccccccccccces 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 7.500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each..............- 100.000 

30 CASH GIFTS, Ne orca c ers 150,000 

60 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each............... 50,000 

80 CASH GIFTS, BOO CRON. cccncccceseses 40,000 

100 CASH GIFTS, G00 CAC. cc cccccccceccs 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, OO 45.000 
250 CASH GIFTS, p> ee agement 50.000 
325 CASH GIFTS, ye Saeeererrry tr rr $2,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, ee rr 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, amounting to $1. 500,000 
The distribution will be positive, whether all the tickets 


are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in proportign 
to the tickets sold 


PRICH OF TICKETS. 

Whole tickets, $50 ; halves, $25 ; tenths, or each cou 
pon, $5; eleven whole tickets for $500 ; twenty two and 
a half tickets for $1,000 ; 113 whole tickets for $5,000 , 
227 whole tickets for $10,000. No discount on less than 
$500 worth of tickets at a time 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompanied 
by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given to 
those who buy to sell again. 


THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Publ. Libr. Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky 





The Venetian Warbler! 


A beautiful little gem, with which any one can imitate 
perfectly the songs and notes of al! the different birds 
The Canary, Thrush, Nightingale, Lark, Mocking Bird, etc 
The neigh of a Horse, grunt of a Hog, or other animals. 
Birds and Beasts enchanted and entrapped by its wonder 
ful imitations. Ventriloquism learied and a world of fun 
produced by its use. Mailed postpaid for 25 cents ; five 
for $1, or twelve for $2 Address, O. T. Martin, P.O. Box 
90, Hoboken, N. J. tf 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


UNDEVELOPED WEST 


OR, FIVE YEARS IN THE TERRITORIES. 
By J. H. BEADLE, 


WESTERN CORKESPONDENT OF CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL. 
The only complete history of that vast region between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific ; its Resources, Climate, 
Inhabitants, Natural Curiosities, etc., with life and adven 
ture on Prairies, Mountains and the Pacific Coast. Mr 
Beadle has spent five years traveling in the new States 
apd Territories, and knows more about their resources, 
etc., than any other writer. The book is illustrated with 
over 250 fine engravings of the Scenery, Cities, Lands, 
Mines, People and Curiosities of the Great West, and is 


the best and faste-t selling book ever published. Send for 
specimen pages and circulars, with terms. Address, 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING Cv., Philadelphia, Pa tf 





ORTABILITY combined with 
reat power in FIELD, MAR 
INE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and gen 
eral outdoor day and night doubl> 
perspective glasses ; will show ob 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles of the greatest 
power, to strengthen and improve 
the sight, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, 
Oculists’ Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 


SENT, 0.0.D., SUBJECT TO EXAMINATION, IF 
REQUESTED, THE 














the 
1870. From one charri A hy | shew. 
ome , sheets from Ave te ten tren 
farty to soventy foot, Wick sovarecy. 
Motive power, Air, compressed 150 The. square inch. 
Cats, rets, Squirrels, and small came not ealy bit but killed 
with it Made on of metal ; ne wooden or 7 
Sheets either darts or bullets. Unlike 
t 


B po Extra 
xpress Co. you wish it sent hy. 

E. H. HAWLEY, 
130 George Street, New Haven, Conn. 


¥ 4 F R E EB boaperip New 
SEN Descriptive 
Catal gue of Selected Popular Music. A 
mine of information for the Musical. Contains full de- 
scriptions of thousands of beautiful pieces of Music, 
vocal and instrumental. It will be sent Free to any 
one sending us their address, and stating where they saw 
this advertisement. Address, S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays, 


Probably the most popular Boy’s Story ever written, will 
begin in Part L. of 


Frank Leslie’s Boys of America. 


Look out for it. Price 15 cents. 


darts, $1.00 per des. State the 








AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulphate of Potash, Sulphate of 
Soda, Sulphate of Lime, Sulphuric Acid, Nitrate of Soda, 
Nitrate of Potash, Bi-phosphate of Lime (Acid Phos. 
phate), Phospho-Peruvian Guano, Nitrine, Climax, Super- 
phosphate, and other Standard Fertilizers. 


GEO. E. WHITE 
936-58 eow 160 FRONT STREET. 





0 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent free by 
mail, with terms to clear from $5 to $10 per 
day, Address, N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 906-59 
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DHGRAAEF & VAY LOR, 


1°.8) 
“1! 


(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenu 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Furniture, Carpets, 


Of any House in the United States 
Retail at Wholesale price 








ke $150 and « 








Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues 
t E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N 








one KED IN THE SHADE 


FISH! R'S St 1 Gla and Thermometer 


mae “| SUPERIOR FITTING 


and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 


Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Etc., | 
h they offer to 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Menaen and Reliable Maps an 4 ‘Popular 


¥. 


Star Job Printing Press.| SHIRTS & COLLARS. 


THE BEST INVENTED. 


Price $12, $25, $38 and $60. READY MADE AND TO ORDER 
Send -tamp for Catalogue, to W.Y. Epw \kps BE. A. NEW ET, 


A 16 ¢ ege Place, N. ¥ cow tfo 727 Broadway, corner Waverly 


$50 70,2150.) PE R WEEK POS 


pe ge slgle THE NEW YORK 


vias Tanith “8 QQNSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 








Ww AT YO! ET FOR 25 CENTS IN A THREI Formerly at 820 Broadway and 82 Fifth Ave.), 
! t trial ibseription to the great, | r Now located at 
1 i and story-paper, the Cricket on t Pow »r ’ ke rt 
as ta large 16-page paper, containing over | NO- D EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
t ty spler i storie also, thrilli sketches, novelet NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 
T lustration inswers to correspondent wit nd \ t door to DELMONICO’S 
} t t jual to a large book of 300 pa ‘ i 
W be b tin any other way for t! Has | : ts wit! 
$ \ + for three month jer tl ryt ul andl t 
f 25 a) $l a vear T! . 
| 1 1 given to each subscriber, Ager It t : chartered r : 
ry. Send 2 ts for the pay having not ! this « and ng entir listir 
t ind ul terms. JONES & HADLEY, | from oth s0n ee 284 : at 
I 176 \ N. Y 926-38 even attempt t tate its mer 
saemae - = Every branch val and Instrun ) Har 
J : mor Composit and lodern J wua ! 
Ro} Al »_HAVANA LOTTER 7. taught (private ind in classes), by the most eminet 
\ Change of S het $525,000 drawn every 17 da instructors in the land, at pr Within the reach 
ng August Zot! Subscripti j daily from 9 a. m. to 3} 
T denn ' ' Reet BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
1 prize of a ; .. 25,000 102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State. 
‘ ; ; ve 10,000 
uy 5.000 
Xs . /) erd t Ager he wanted ! All clases sof working} 
897 other 1 ( unounting to $300,000. Information $5to$2 Ore eit or old, make more 1 at 
furn i; orders tilled; circu ars sent free on application; work for atin te spa \ e time. than atanvthing 
Spanish | nd Governments hase else, Particulars free Address G us eG, Sata, Means 


i I i 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers No. ll Wall Str 


$40 22% deems nmiet_ nsiness news at] HUGH B. JACKSON, 


Southwestern Agency, Carthage Mo 
935-38 | GRoOCER. 


IMPORTER OF 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, wives mavana AE, Ste 


hrs vss, —SSccKrerKrlS.= 





‘i »pIv TAR . rr we: 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. QD Ry PROTEGE tee ne 
0 vy paying $10, givir 1 profit £100 to 
‘= SE_BATHS are the largest and most complete in | $300 a month ; no liability above amount paid. Ciret 
the City. They combine the best features of the tw« lars free. W. F. HUBBELL & CO., Bankers and Brok 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian | 28 Broad St. 30X 2,282, New Yok tf 
and Turkish The Russian. in the application of vapor Se 


and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 


und reaction, producing a powerful and invigorating wt, S&C “ 1 ; 
effect ; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the % so 


whole body 


1 he use of cold water does not involve such violent | ‘MANUFACTURER 


shocks as is generally supposed There is no discomf ort | 






baths the means of real ate iry 


© @® 





HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from7 A. M 





attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensations ~WILLI beg sh 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these | if) 0 AM Pe N a 





"to12 M 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M 


12 A Montn to Lady Agents « verywhere. Ad 
dress, » Eis M'r’G Co., Boston tf 


Jack Harkaway y «mong the Brigands, | 


Just begun in | 349-3 


Job Printers, 
OVER 8,000 IN USE. 





FRANK LESLIE’S Howell & Ludwig, Phila’ J. F. Edwards, St. Louis, 


Novelty Printing Presses 
THE BEST YET INVENTED 


For Amateur and Business Purposes, 
and UNSURPASSED for General 


BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL 
1 Federal, and 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 B’dway & 88 Mercer St., N. Y. Agents, Kelly, 
Mo. 


’ 


A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill Send for Pamphlet. 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, | a 











Bids fair to excel in interest all other Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


JACK HARKAWAY STORIES GREAT WESTERN_3. 


A Supplement with this week’s number, beginning 


ROBERT STANLEY, 


A 179 
SMITH Feip ST -ITPSBUEGH PA. 








A new and exciting Story by one of our best authors Breech-Loading Shot Guns. $40 to $300. Double Shot, $8 
oe 4 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. 

BUY IT, Boys! gle Guns, $2 rifles, $8 to $75. 

» BOYS Revolvers, $6 to $25. ‘Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 

For sale everywhere. Price 5 cents. Fishing Tackle, etc. Large discounts to dealers or clubs. 

Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bough. or traded for. Goods 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street. | ‘8 expres ¢ 0. D. tobe examined terre pu fo 


oewtf 





Grand Pictorial Book of Travels. 


“ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 


9 


s00 FINELY ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Which Cost Over $60,000 to Produce. 


PUBLISHED IN A LARGE QUARTO VOLUME, WITH ORNAMENTAL BINDING. 


Supplied to subscribers onl, by authorized canvassing agents. For terms and territory, agents will address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


“Trow City Directory Building.” 


Every Lady Her Own Dressmaker ! 


Purchase Frank Leslie’s 


“LADY'S JOURNAL” CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


AND 


Make Your Own Dresses! 


They have the following Advantages over all others: 



























vK Lesuir's Ilorse is the only one that receives | and the most « mical. at the most 
ve 3 every week from Paris, LOMpox and Brruiy, | fashionable pr this « 
pu i l i -, Oor , te] are ob 
ers ¢ l { principally from the 
~ patter it French houses of 
are Fanet & BEER, 
1 by expe j T-Rocur, and Morr 
h dre e most celebrated 
ern re cut ten dif. ld of Fashion ; 
nt e the most of those pub 
pe t be y other houses 
| SQ i om Germanys 
t ew York modificat 
wced 1 Fash 
| re The great advantages 
rme es Lapy’s JovurnaL Cut 
notched a ated, : PATTERNS possess—is, 
ind plain « j ire tion into this 
viven for making and trim vusiy with 
ning, so that rson n Paris. 
can easil nderstand how to put them together. 7. Every American Lady, by » patterns, can 
4. Ou rp atterns are the most perfect, the most practical | be dressed in the style of Parisian Lad 
Our Patterns consist of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Dresses of every style and size. Also, Lapres’ WraPPERS 
und Basques, Sacqgves, MANTLES, Capes, WATERPROOF CLOAKS, APRONS, SLEEVES, WaisTs of every description, OVBR- 
KIRTS, PALETOTS, FLouncEeD and Gorep Skirts, Orera CLoaks, DRESSING SACQU? et 
UNDERGARMENTS Of every descripti N and Children of ali age 
Every variety of Boys’ Costvmzs and GEeNTLEMEN’s DREssinG-Gowns, SuHirts, etc., cut by the most fashionable 
Tailors 
The folowing Firms keep a Fill Supply of our Patterns: 
Aunany, N. Y...JOHN G. MYERS, 37 North Pearl, and KEENE, N. H D. B. SILS & CO 
926 Jane Street LAWRENCE, Mass...T. W HE ALD. 
A anck, O...GEORGE ICKES LEBANON, | C SHENK & BRO., 847 Cumberland St 
AmstekvaM, N. Y...J. H. PRIEST & CO LEXINGT Ky JOHN B. WALLACE & C 
\YRES, Mass...C. W. MASON LITTLE Rock, ARK MRS. 3. M. LEVI 
BaLTIMORE, Mp...MRS. A. G. HAMBURGER, 72 Lexing LONDON, ¢ L. R. PARK 
ton Street LowELL, Mass...L. C. WING, 74 Merrimack St 
McCABE & FOX, 127 North Gay Street. Lynn, Mass...GEORKGE F ANDERSON, 63 Market St 
L. BEHRENDS, 61 North Howard 31 MANSFIELD, O...CONDICT & STEVENS, 93 Main Street. 
LOUIS FELBER, 167 Broadway Mercia. 3UKG, Pa... ELCOCK & CO., Main Street 
THOS. S. SUMWALT, 56 Hanover St MIDDLETOWN CONN A G. FINNEY, 119 Main Street. 
HENRY C. HARTMAN, 139 Baltimore MippLetown NN. Y...D. G. CAREY 
Street MINE , Pa..M. J. LUDES & CO., cor. of Third 
‘ B. B. SWAYN 37 North Charl St and Sunbury Streets 
¢ Lol MARKUS, 585 West Baltimore MinnEAPOLis, Minn... SEGELBAUM BROS., Washington 
st t Avenue. 
Ss RGER, 35 North | Natick, Mass...J. B ee oe & SON 
° taw Street } NeEwarRK, N. J...FOX ‘ }LALT, 683 Broad Ft 
Barre, Mass HARDING WoupDs & CO. . . KLEIN & i HALHEIMER, 153 Market St- 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH AUSTIN & HOFFMASTER, Opera- New Beprorp, Mass. ..J. H. GARNETT. 
House Block Newnure, N. Y...A L. BAGI.EY, 73 Water St 
gay City, Micn...W. & J. SEMPLINER, Water Street Newncryvort. Mass ..L. M. COLE 
BETHLEHEM,PA HESS & TRUMBOWER New Haven, Conn DEMING, BROWNING & CO. 
Boston, Mass...JAMES TREFREN, 599 Washington St Newport, R. L—R_ H. TILLEY, 128 Thames 8 'reet 
- , GIBBS & STINSON, 25 Tremont Row New \orK City. HARTFIELD & COHN, 326 Bleecker St. 
: : W. H. CUNDY, 1135 Washington Street. | a “ J. H. 8. TOOTHAKER, 548 Third Ave. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT...D. B. SILASBL & CO } sa = SAMUEL M. LI DERER, 207 and 209 
DANIEL MURPHY, 256 Main St | Greenwich Street. 
BristoL, R. 1...M. W. PIERCE, J 110 | “ FE L DAVIS & CO., 379 Fighth Avenue. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y...L & W BU ROL GHS,. 402 Fulton St 6 é HAHN & McGIE, 1072 Third Avenue, 
MRS. K rol GH, 481 Myrtle Avenue. | and 176 Sixth Avenue. 
: HEATH & BUSH, 247 & 249 Fulton St NraGarRa Faurs, N. Y...R. H. JACKSON 
. CHARLES KORNDER, 849 Fulton St Norts Apams, Mass...J. C DAVENTDORT. 
° . H. 8. WILCOX, 406 Court St Nortuampron, Mass...MRS JAMES F. SHEA 
‘ MRs. J. WILSON, 335 Smith St | NortH BripckwaTER, Mass... MARK ED>ON, 
“ MRs. J. PLUMSTEAD, 615 DeKalbAve Norwalk, Conn...8 K. STANLEY, 726 Broadway 
“ « MRS. JAMES GORMAN, 636 Fifth Ave. | Norwicn. Conn...M SAFFORD & CO., 105 Main =t, 
Hy , F. MEYER, 250 Columbia Street. OLNEYVILLE, R. 1. LEONARD BATEN. 
* ¢ . P. McHUGH, 687 Bedford Avenue. Ontario, CaNnaDa... GH ORGE RITCHIE & CO., Belleville. 
“ “ c. C. H. KORTE, 1117 Fulton St Orrawa, CanaDa...J HUNTON, SON & LARMONTH 
: , FE. HIGGINS, Atlantic Street } Parmer, Mass...H. P. & J. 8. HOLDEN 
BROOKLYN, FE. D...R. T. RAVE & CO.. 203 Broadway | Paterson, N. J...HA] 1 FIELD & COHN, 230 Main St. 
¢ ¢ O.M. & E.C. PARTRIDGE, 85 Fourth St. | Pgeexskimy, N. Y...A. H. CLARK. 
H. BATTERMAN, 487 Hroadway | Penx Yay, N. Y...E. W. MILLS 
¢ a“ JOHN E. SEWARD, 201 Grand Street. | Pererssrre, Vs...C. C. De NORDENDORF. 
Brenswick, Mr...MRS. MARY A. SMITH. | PHIapELPHia, Pa..CARY. LINCOLN & CO., 39 and 4] 
Brunswick, N. J...FRANKENSTEIN & SICHEL, 11 | N. Eighth Street. 
Peace Street | sis m R. RB. \OUNG, 81: Arch Street 
BurraLo, N. Y...BAADE & ZIPP, 345 Main Street. | “ os B. C. NOLAN, 248 North Second St 
CaMBRIDGEPORT, Mass...F REEMAN BAKER. “ ™ HOS. BIRD & SONS, 904, 926 & 028 
Campen, N. J...A. & 8. B. NASH, 331 Federal Street | North Second Street. 
Canton, 0 HE RBRUCK & KAUFFMAN, Mechanics’ | “ “ A. B. FELT & CO., 1223 Chestnut St. 
Block « bad F. TURI ANI & CO., 1618 Ridge Ave. 
| CARLISLE, Pa _ JOHN H. WOLF, 18 North Hanover St. | Prqra, 0...JAS. THOMA, 125 Main Street. 


l1TTsFigeLp, Mass ..MISS & BAKER. 

Yort Jervis, N Y...NEARPASS & BRO., 127 Pike St 

PortsmoutTH, N H...GEORGE B. FRENCH, 15 upd 27 
Market Street. 


CHaMBERSBURG, Pa...J. HOKE & CO. 
CHARLESTOWN, Miss...MRS. F. M. WARNER. 
CHELSEA, Mass...B. C. PUTNAM. 
CHicaco, JL. ..8. R. NICKERSON, 137 Twenty-second St 
= ” CARSON, PIRIE & CO., W. Madison and PoTTsviL_eE, Pa...JOHN M. MILLER, 186 Centre Street, 
Peoria Streets Provipence, R. 1...C. W HARRIS 
- - Cc. W. R. WIMMERSTEDT, 108, 110 and PUTNAM, CONN. . .SHARPF, GREENE & CO. 
112 Chicago Avenue Ravenna, O...CHARLES E POE 
Cnicoper, Mass...MRS. 3. A. SOUTHWORTH. ReapinG, Pa...R. AUSTRIAN, 52 21 Penn Street. 
Cincinnati, O...M. REGAN, 94 West Fifth Street | icwMonp, Inp...LE FEVRE BROS 
“ : AUGUST SCHMIDT, 474 & 476 Main St Rocugstsr, N. Y...BARNUM & CLEVELAND, 121 State 
CLEVELAND, O...R. A. DE FOREST & SON, 242 and 244 Street. 
Superior Street. Rockvitig, Conn... BROWN & TAYLOR, Exchange Dlock, 
Conors, N. Y...J. E. SILCOCKS. Rome, N. Y...H. W. MITCHELL, 41 Dominick St 
Coutrmpvs, O...J. R. & E. THOMPSON. Sacinaw, E., Micn...WILLIAM BARIE, 210 Genesee St 
Corninc, N. Y...E. D. RUTHERFORD. SaLem, Mass...W. & R. HILL. 
DANIELSONVILLE, Conn... M. P. DOWE. Saratoca, N. Y...MISS B. M. DICKINSON. 


DELAWARE, 0...5. P. SHUR & CO. | Scranton, Pa ..HARRIS & BROWN 
Detroit, Micw.,.J.W. FRISBEE, 143 & 145 WoodwardAve. SHENANDOAH, PENN...M. E. BEACHEM. 
Dover, N. H...WANIEL HOOKE & CO. | $ovrTH Bostoy, Mass...HUGH KELLY. 
DenxkirK, N. Y... HENRY SMITH | SOUTHBRIDGE, Mass...J. J. OAKES 


East Boston, Mass...D. MCDOUGALL, 123 Meriden St SPENCER, Mass...A. G. WARD. 

East CAMBRIDGE, Mass...H. N. HOVEY, Jr SPRINGFIELD, Mass...J. H SHARON. 

East New York...MRS. 8S KRAMER SPRINGFIELD, KINNANE BROS. 

Easton, Pa...W. B. LANE STAMFORD, Conn... WOLF BROS.. Main Street. 

Evizasetn, N. J...JOHNSTON & HOFF, 168 Broad St Syracvse,N \¥ MAH QUISEF BROs., 52 South Salinasw 

ELLENVILLE, N. Y 1 W. MANCI Tamagva, Pa...H. F. STIDFOLE & SON, Broad Street. 

FatIrRHAveN, Coxn...J. A. BANKS, 16 East Grand Street. Taunton, Mass... MISS H. W. GOULD. 

Fatt River. Mass...MISSES J. S. & A. F. TUTTLE Jotepo, 0...TREPANIER & COOPER 

FitcupurG, Mass...MRS. M. 8S. WEST IRENTON, N. J...A) FRANK CARLL 

GLOUCESTER, Mass... P11 arma K ALLEN Troy, O...L. F DILLAWAY, Morris House Block. 

GREENFIELD, Mass...5. P t<ECK & SON Mansion House | Urano, 0...JACUB AULABAUGH, 11 Monument Square, 
B | Utica, N. Y...d. A MORGAN 


| Harem, N. Y JAMES CROt GHWELL, 2241 Third Ave WarrREN, R 1...A. G. ELDRIDGE 


Harrisevre, Pa...C. L. BOWMAN & CO., 225 Market St WasaHinctox, D.C...J. SONDHEIMER & CO., 509 Seventh 


Hartrorp, Conn...PEASE & FOSTER, 215 Main St | Street 

| HAVERHILL, Mass... DANIEL HOOKE & CO " " MRS. &. L. BLISS, 622 Ninth Street, 
Hazirton, Pa... ENGLE & McHALE, 16 West Broad St. Wasninoton, N. J...H. & W. E. CUMMINS & COLES. 
Horoken; N. J.. G FE. TRACEY, 246 Washington Street. Watererry, Conn...D. F. HAYES. 
Horyokr, Massa...J. H. SHARON Wenster, Mass...J. B. CLARK, Main Street. 
HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y...PHILIP M. NAST, Jr WESTFIELD, Mass...M CARROLL. 
Hrpson City, N. J...H. CASTENS, 378 Palisade Avenne West PHILADELPHIA, Pa. MRS. W. M. EDGAR, 3044 
Irnaca, N. Y...MRS. L. A. BURRITT, 30 East State St | Market Street. 
Jackson, MICH GLASSFORD & BOLTON, 241 Main St Wiiumcrox, Det...W. B. LIBBY, 801 Market Street, 
Jersey City, N. J... MRS. M. BARR, 200 Grove Street. Woonsocket, R. 1... LYDIA E. PAINE 

% ” = MRs. ©. A. PACK, 65 Newark Ave | Wooster, 0 MRS. J. E. DOTY. 

KaLaMazoo, Micu...E. J. ROOS & CO., Main Street. Worcrestrkk, Mass...CUMNER & KNAPP, 

| i 





it 13 UNIVERSITY PLACE, New Work. | 


JOHN F. TROW, Treasurer. 


wf 


Our Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Tersons wishing to 
become agents, either in the United States or Canada, should send for Catalogue and Terms. 


Address all communications, 


Frank Leslie's “Lady's Journal” Pattern Department, 
298 Broadway, New York. 


bee” 











OLD 


1 


& Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
FURNISH 


Information Free 


IN REGARD TO 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


at the 


Howard 


No. 222 


Thousands of persons present time, in different | 
parts of the country, desire to purchase watches, and | 


each wants a good one. With many this is a matter of | 
considerable importance, 


life-time, 


good watch should last a 
but once. Hence, 
To meet this 
want, we have printed a small pamphlet, which fully de- 
scribes the various 


as a 
and they cannot afford to buy 
they should use great care in the selection. 
grades of Waltham watches, and also 
gives the prices of each kind, gold 
We to thos for it. | 
There is no obligation to purchase from us, but those who | 
do so will find our prices low and our terms most liberal. 


in both silver and 


cases. send this free » who write 





Single watches will be sent by , With bill to collect |} 
to any part of the country, 
remote, and with privilege to examine 


When you write for the Price-List 


expre 
on delivery, no matter how 


before paying. 


‘mention that the 
advert.sement was seen in FRANK LEsLix’s 
NEWSPAPER. 

Address as above, 


iLLt 


STRATED 












\ ACL BACCIOND 


]NSURANCE COMPANY, 


mt TFARTEOCRD.CONN. 


Apply to any . Agent or the Company. 











Saratoga Geyser Spring Water, | 
THE 
H Strongest, Purest, and Best 
Mineral Water known. 
A Powerful Oathartic and sl 
Wonderful Tonic. 


CURES 
Biliousness, Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatic Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism. o- 


| WENCK’S 
PHARMACY, 


1,200 Broadway, cor. 29th Street, 
(Under the Gilsey House), 


S81 Sixth Ave., bet. 23d and 24th Sts., 
(Opposite Masonic Temple), 
NEW YORK OITY. 
Strictly Pure Chemicals, 


Fresh Drugs, 
Elegant Toilet Requisites, Etc. 








ye 


| has resolved to issue only six per cent 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEW SP. APER. 








A" 


\ 
SAW My Mr, 
ihe A\\\ 4) 


SST 


goed 
-— * 








KING COAL—HNOW HIS MONOPOLY WORKS. 
The attention of the Investing Public is called to the limited remainder of the NORTHERN PACIFIC 
SEVEN-THIRTY LOAN. The unsold balance will be soon absorbed by current sales, after which the Company 


3onds, 

There are now more than 500 miles of the 
construction are progressing satisfactorily ; 
military expedition has resulted in the location of an ex¢ 
and the Company has advertised for proposals for grading 
from Bismarck, at the crossing of the M 
pany’s lands (amounting to more than 20,000 acres per 
nearly six dollars per acre, and the 
tion of first mortgage bonds 

The Company’s seven and three-tenths per cent 
per cent. per annum at the present price of gold 

All marketable securities are received in exchange 


JAY COOKE & CO.. 


20 Wall Strcet, 


0 INO. 


road in reg 
the survey prosecuted the present season in ci 


souri River, to the crossing 
proceeds of land sales ¢ 
rol 


at current rates, and full info 


with a growing traflic ; surveys and 
mnection with the Stanley 
‘ellent line through Western Dakota and Eastern Montana, 
and bridging the Yellowstone Division, extending 205 miles 
of the Yellowstone in Montana. The Com- 
mile of road) are selling to settlers at ana 
nstitute a Sinking Fund for the repurchase and cancella 


rular operation, 








1 bonds, the last of which are now offered, yield nearly 8 }4 


1 rmation furnished o1 


inquiry 


Invew Work. 





The Omnipotcn 
in Mechanics, the Hum 
tered or destroved by 
vivified, there sprang 
injuries 
WaTERs, and the fine st 


Tarrant’s 


so that now the invalic 
Spring at his hand 





scribed for indigestion 
and irregularities of th 
prepared in &@ moment, 





an Frame, 


and prevent it 


ofr 
Aperient is the most de 


t Hand that constructed and set in motion that Miracle 
did not intend that it should be marred or shat 


reckless Management Even before it was shaped and 
spontaneously from the earth vitalizing agents to repair its | 
untimely wreck These sanitary agents were MINERAL 


and most beautiful of them all has been duplicated in 


Kffervescent Seltzer Aperient ; 


in point of fact have the famous German 
all the refreshing and pen A draughts, the Seltzer 
‘lightful, and of all preparations that have ever been pre- 
nervous headache, constipation, bilious disorders, fevers 
e general system, it has been the most successful. It is 
Sold by all druggists. ts) 


1 may 


always 








KNABE.. 





Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 


M. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 





FBBITT HOUSE 


WASHINGTON D.C 


C.C.WiLLARD PROP 


STEWART'S 


& MARBLE MANTI 


SLATE 


220 & 222 WEST 23° 








T.B.BYNNER.C, 
527 BROADWAY.NY.. 


Importers of Watches 
AND DEALERS IN 
Fine Diamonds and Jewelry. 





CERMAN 





/\COVERNMENT LOTTERIES. 


SAXON, BRUNSWICK and HAMBURG. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 


Whole tickets, $24; halves, $12; quarters, $6; tenth: 
$2.40; twentieths, $1. 20 WACHSMANN & CO., 
P. O. Box 3316. 75 and 77 Nassau St., New York. 
935-86 o 


66 
CG oO L D P e N S. 
FOLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS AND Pi 
No. 2 Astor House, New York. 


NCILS 


932-57-0 





SCOTTRON’S 


) Adjustable Mirror 


@ Gives the fr nt, side, and back 
views perfectly. Very useful for 
Ladies, Hatters, Tailors, Milli- 
ers and others. Send for Price 
st, inclosing stamp. 
8. R. SCOTTRON, 

177 Canal St., N.Y. 


At Ww. A. Willard’s Looking Glass Manufactory. 


$25 
[2 








each week 
legitimate 
aadag 


Agents wanted. 


TutTtie & Co., 78 Nassau St., N.Y 


SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. K, W. Wotcorr, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
931-82 








MAR 271958 


Business new and | 


SMITH & SQUIRES, 


523 BROADWAY, 
(50 and 52 Chatham St.), 


in 


<= 


| Breech and Muzzle-Loading Shot Guns, 


& C. Scott & Sons, Westly Rich 
Revolvers and Pistols of all 
and Cap Rifles. Muzzle and 


Importers and Dealers 








Of all the best makers—W. 
ards, Hollis, Greener, etc. 
kinds, Air and Dart Guns 


| Breech-loading rifles of the most approv ed makers. 
| Goods sent to all parts of the country, 0.0.D. Send for 
price list. tfo 





4 s ’ he J3 

Printing Presses.7471¢9° 

Size for cards, $] Size for cir 

labels, env.&c culars, etc. 
Dustnets Men do their own printing 

For Boys, Amateurs, amusement 
0 and money making. Send stamp for 
circular. 7 & Co. Meriden Conn 





CELS! 





| The Law Triumphant. Hanging is not plaved 
| out, after all. The best remedy for Dyspepsia is GREEN’s 
| OXYGINATED BITTERS. Contains no alcohol Purely me 

dicinal. Sold by all dealersin medicine. Jonn F. Hexr, 

proprietor, 8 and 9 College Place, New York. 





THE PULSOMETER OR MAGIC PUMP. 


The simplest, most durable and effective 
Steam Pump now in use. Adapted to all 
situations, and performs all the functions 
of a steam pump without its consequent 
wear and care. No machinery about it. 
Nothing to wear out. Will pump gritty 
or muddy water without wear or injury 
to its parts. It cannot get out of order, 

C. HENRY HALL & CO., 
20 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City, 








ge price of 


|SepremBer 6, 1573. 


- GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
‘Organs & Melodeons. 








The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
| the United States 
| Now in use 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity 


sts 


Ag Send for Price Li 
Address, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STH PHNS. 


Sold by all respectable dealer 


Wholesale Warchouse, 01 


John St., N. ¥. 


| 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
| 


BUILDERS 


SEND FOR 
BICKNELI 


BOOK ng ea 
27 Warren St., N 


NOISELESS 
LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 
Sewing-Machine. 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
, Strength and beauty 
; of stitch, durability 
of construction, and 
rapidity of motion. 
¥ Call and examine. 





Agents wanted. 
BLEES 8. M. CO. 
: 623 Broadway, N. Y. 

599 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass, 
256 State Street, Chicago, IIL 
243 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany 


95,000 ticket 47.500 prizes. 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 





St 


116 Nassau St., New York 


LA TOURETTE HOUSE, 


| 
| 
| 
REFURNISHED AND IMPROVED. 
| 
BERG EN POI N' ", N. 


878-90 


6080. 


Fe 


} HIS Hotel, with its spacious grounds, is plea- 

' . santly locate dat Bergen Point, on the Kill von Kull, 

30 minutes from New York by railroad or steamboat. Com 
mutation $50 per annum, or $6 per month. 

For gentlemen doing business in New York, the low 
rates of transit to and from the Hotel, the favorable terms 
offered for families throuzh the season, make the La 
TOURETTE Horse one of the most desirable of Summer 
Hotels now before the public. 

Communications will receive prompt attention. 


Address, LA TOURETTE HOUSE, 
Bergen Point, WN’. J. 


RICHARD McMICHAEL, Proprietor. 





WILL APPEAR, EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, 


Part I. 


OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Boys of America. 


A Monthly Magazine, 


| Containing : 
64 Quarto Pages, 
Illustrated with 
40 Engravings 
And stitched ina 
Beautiful Colored Cover. 
MHIS NEW MONTHLY will be devoted 


to just such matter as will interest, instruct and 
charm the boys. Entertaining Stories, Adventures, Games 
| of all kinds, Athletic Amusements, Work and Play, Fun, 
{| Humor, Sketches of Animals, History, Biograpby, etc 
It will be the cheapest periodical ever offered. 


Price, only 15 Cents! 


— 





It will open with three Continued Stories, 


{--- Jack Harkaway’s 
Schooldays,” 


Being the opening of the career of that hero, so popular 
with Boys everywhere. 


II---“Stage Struck,” 


A story perfectly overflowing with fun. 


IIT---“Rob the Rover,’ 


A tale of daring adventure, peril, and heroism. 


Buy the first number, Price 15 Cents, and you @'il 
be sure to continue. 


FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Oo 
3 
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